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THE ROAO AHEAO... 


After we’ve won the war... 
While we’re winning the peace! 


I’ve hugged my belly to the ground while regi- 
ments of big guns stood up hub to hub and split 


the night with flame 
I felt the earth quake under a tidal wave of 
tanks that rolled out of our lines and engulfed 


the enemy and smothered him and beat him 

down into the ground... 

I’ve seen the sky blacked out by a thousand 
and heard it cracked wide 


bombers’ wings 
open by the thunder of their bombs 
.. through the ruins of war, I’ve seen 


And yet 
the road ahead. 
Out here I’ve seen the power of America at war, 
the might of free-born men who work and fight 
to keep their freedom. And I believe this power 


to destroy can be the power to create. 

And looking down the victory road I see a new 
new farms... new 
new fac 

peace the 


America... 
I see new cities rising up . 
roads, new homes, new schools. . 
tories that will plan and build fox 
way they planned and built for war 
I see a place for me, and for the kids I'll have 
someday ...a place for every man...a future 
to look forward to...ajobtodo... 

I see a chance to live and grow in a stronger 


America... 






Here at Nash-Kelvinator, when our war job is 
done, it will be our obligation to convert all the new 
strength, all the new power to produce, all the new 
ability and skill and knowledge that have come to 
us so quickly under the driving necessity of war 


to production for peace. 
That means more automobiles than we have ever 
built before . . . automobiles even finer than the 
great Nash cars that are today proving their out- 
standing quality and economy. It means an even 
greater Kelvinator refrigerator than we produced 
. . finer home freezers and electric water 


before . 
heaters and electric ranges than have ever served 
in any household. 
This is our program. This will be 
our part in the building of a greater, 
happier nation. For we believe all of Wx 
us owe to those who have fought to 
1g, a vital, a grow- 
and The Army-Navy 
"* awarded to 
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preserve it...a stro? 
ing America where 

women will have the freedom and the)" 
opportunity to make their dreams cor 
Divi 


come true. 
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“A meat roaster? Ha! Ha! It is a tailor!” 





An Italian journalist, visiting the Crys- 
tal Palace Exhibition held in London 
in 1851, wrote a piece for his paper 
ridiculing anew American eccentricity, 
the sewing machine. 

“A little further on,” he said, “you 
stop before a small brass machine. You 
fancy it is a meat roaster; not at all. 
Ha! Ha! It is a tailor!” 

A section of the American public 
was amused at the whole idea, too. The 
“freak Yankee contraption” was ex- 
hibited in side-shows, and people paid 
good money to go in and have a laugh. 


Elias Howe's first sewing machine. 


Courtesy of U. 


As a matter of fact, so indifferent 
was every one generally to the inven- 
tion that Elias Howe, one of the sew- 
ing machine’s originators, could get no 
financial backers for almost three years! 

The unimaginative and timid are 
ever with us. Almost every new idea 
of any consequence soon comes up 
against a wall of opposition or worse. 

Yet this is not the kind of thinking 
that makes a nation or a business great. 

America’s land frontiers have be- 
come fixed, but there is no limit to the 
possibilities for expansion and growth 


S 


National Museum. 


if we intelligently apply our inventive- 
ness, our new-found scientific knowl- 
edge, our will to achieve. 

This is the high responsibility of 
American business ... to use our re- 
sources with such daring and imagina- 
tion as to develop a new concept of 
opportunity for all! 

Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication. It 
can inform, urge, persuade, 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. The invention of the sewing 
machine, perhaps more than any other single event, made possible 
cheaper, warmer, cleaner clothes for everybody. It radically reduced 
the cost of shoes and leather products. : 


But even more important, the sewing machine released millions of 
women to new vocations. Once, it is said, half the human race was 
occupied chiefly in making clothes. No one can estimate how far- 
reaching are the changes in the professions, business and society because 


of the “freak Yankee contraption.’ 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Hollywood * Boston * Honolulu * London 





Oh, what a lovely allotment! 


What G. I. wouldn’t faint with joy 
at sight of such a windfall as this? 
Half a dozen babies, all in one 
bundle, would mean money in the 
bank these days. At current army 
rates, they would add up to the 
fat sum of $180 per month on 
one of those official family allot- 
ment checks. 

But if you're entertaining any 
rosy visions of shattering the birth 
records with sextuplets, perhaps 
we'd better warn you right now 
that the stork is pretty stingy about 
matters like that. 


N.W. AYER & SO 


In fact, he only passes out six- 
of-a-kind once in every 401,027,327 
trips. 

That's what it says in our biology 
book. We don’t set ourselves up as 
scientists, so we'll take its word. 
It also says that friend stork’s ac- 
tivities follow a pattern that can 
accurately be charted in actual 


jigures. 


Business and industry chart their 
vroduction patterns in figures, too. 
But they need something more than 
natural law to help do the job. 
They need facts, clearly presented, 





and they need them fast. They need 
an economical means of getting 
them. They have both in a machine 
that Management regards as down- 
right indispensable. 

We mean, of course, the Compt- 
ometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1726 North Paulina Street, Chicago 
22, Illinois, and sold exclusively by 
the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 
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The impertinent Piccolo punctuates 








fine music with a voice shrill, sibilant, 





insistent ... exciting to hear if you 





The Piccolo pipes up among the more 
austere instruments with a high brash assur- 
ance that often makes them seem dull and 
throaty by comparison. An octave higher 
than its cousin the Flute, it brings a shrill 
brilliance to any theme, whistles excitement 


into any score. 


But you may never have heard the 
Piccolo truly, if your radio dulled its staccato 
voice! Then indeed you will want more than 
ever to be a Scott owner after-the-war ... to 
have it bring to your unbelieving ears each 
single instrument in the orchestra, in its own 
voice and timbre, as in a “living perform- 
ance.” 


Meanwhile the Scott has sterner work 











E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 


4434 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


listen with 





a Scott! 


E. H. SCOTT 








to do. A Scott goes aboard the ships of our 
Navy, our tanker fleet, and merchant marine, 
wherever the flag flies, bringing news broad- 
casts and favorite programs from home to 
lonely seamen. The Scott went early to war 
because it was the first safe broadcast and 
short wave radio, its low radiation affording 
no telltale leakback to submarine direction- 
finders. 

So instead of begrudging a Scott to 
those men at sea who need them urgently 
now—make sure that one will be yours inthe 
earliest days of peace. A good way is to buy 
BONDS, BONDS and MORE BONDS now. 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Dept. 8P4, 4434 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please send me a complimentary copy of your new booklet 
on radio, ‘Achievement Through the Years.” 
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Food rationing. The War Food Admin- 
istration announced the removal of 17 
types of processed foods from the rationing 
list, effective September 17. Thereafter, 
point values in the processed food field 
will apply to canned and bottled fruit and 
vegetable juices, canned snap beans, beets, 
carrots, spinach, greens, tomatoes, tomato 
catsup, chili sauce and dry beans. 


Tokens. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion decided to discontinue use of one- 
point blue tokens on October 1. Most point 
values on processed foods, OPA said, will 
be assigned in multiples of 10, enabling 
purchasers to use 10-point blue stamps 
with no token change needed. 


Draft. Requirements for the last six 
months of this year were placed by Selec- 


tive Service at 600,000 men, or 100,000 
monthly. It was estimated that 690,000 
men are available to fill the call. These 


include 210,000 young men reaching draft 
age during the six-month period and 480,- 
000 available in Class 1-A, after making 
allowances for deferments and rejections. 
Of the 480,000, a total of 345,000 are 18 
to 25 years old, 80,000 are 26 to 29, and 
55,000 are 30 to 37. Younger men are to 
be taken in preference to the older ones 
wherever possible. 


Developments: 


War production. 
August or 


Aircraft. Final figures on 
craft production showed a total of 7.939 
planes, slightly less than the July Bini 


of 8,000. The August figure was 3.5 per ’ 


cent below the quota for that month. 
Construction of heavy bombers is totaling 
about 1,500 monthly, a rate which the 
War Production Board calls “remarkable.” 

Ships. August ship production was 119 
vessels aggregating 1,157,602 tons, as com- 
pared with 126 ships and 1,274,433 dead- 
weight tons in July. The Maritime Com- 
mission attributed the decline to the fact 
that an increasing number of military-type 
vessels are being built. These require more 
labor than the usual cargo ships. 
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Stove rationing. Coal and wood heating 
and cooking stoves will become ration 
free on October 15. This date was chosen 
by OPA to enable those who urgently 
need such stoves to obtain them through 
the rationing system before cold weather. 
Oil and gas stoves will continue to be 
rationed. 


Lumber. About 500,000,000 board feet of 
lumber were made available by WPB to 
homeowners, farmers and other consumers. 
The lumber is not adaptable for war uses. 
It was explained that it was purchased 
green, and, unless sold soon, would be sub- 
ject to deterioration. 


OPA suits. Formal enforcement actions 
were taken by OPA against 42,000 viola- 
tors of price, rationing and rent regula- 
tions during the first six months of this 
vear. The total included 2,191 criminal 
prosecutions, 5,436 civil suits, 5,196 ad- 
ministrative suspension order proceedings, 
and 20.684 revocations of consumer 
line rations due to violation of the rules. 


gaso- 


Tire-inspection records. Motorists will 
not be required to submit tire-inspection 
records with applications for gasoline ra- 
tions after current A books expire. In an- 


nouncing this, the OPA advised all 
motorists to retain their tire records until 
they have received new A books. Outside 


the East Coast area, new A books will go 
into use on September 22. In the East, 
new books are scheduled to be issued Feb. 
9, 1945. 


Shoe rationing. Shoes are likely to be 
rationed for some time unless imports of 
hides increase and unless military orders 
for shoes are cut back considerably, ac- 
cording to the War Production Board. 
WPB’s reasoning for the need of continued 
rationing is this: While the domestic kill 
of cows and calves is large, the hide short- 
age continues because of decreased im- 
ports and continued heavy military and 
civilian consumption. 
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Buy War Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


The story behind the Boeing Supertortress 


Remember back to January, 1940? The 
war in Europe was not yet five months 
old and war with Japan still two years 
away, but the U.S. Army Air Forces 
even then determined they must have 
an airplane that would carry a heavier 
bomb load farther, faster and higher 
than any the world had ever known. 

Leading aircraft companies were in- 
vited to submit designs. 

In February, thirty days before Hitler 
invaded the Low Countries, the Army 
radically increased its specifications. 
Those new requirements made the de- 
sign problems still more difficult. But 
Boeing—with its unequaled back- 
ground of 4-engine experience: in build 
ing such planes as the Flying Fortress, 


the Stratoliner and transocean Clippers 
—was in the best position to solve them. 


Wind-tunnel tests of the Boeing model 
so impressed the Army that Boeing was 
authorized to build three experimental 
airplanes. And then — even before the 
first of these had been completed and 
flight tested —the Air Forces decided 
that this was the world’s number one 
bomber! Quantity production was 
ordered — one of the greatest manufac- 
turing programs ever put behind any 
weapon of war. This program eventually 
included the Bell and Martin plants as 
well as three Boeing plants and liter- 
ally hundreds of sub-contractors. 


This placed upon Boeing a tremendous 
responsibility, not only in successfully 


engineering the design but also getting 
it into production. 

A master plan had to be created... 
factories built . new tools designed 

. co-ordination of production arranged 
in all participating plants. 

So sound was the basic design that 
not one major change had to be made 
when actual flight tests got under way. 
And approximately a year and a half 
later the first production models were 
bombing Japan. 


Superfortresses are taking their place 
along with the famous Flying Fortresses 
in Boeing's effort to provide the Army’s 
great bombing crews with the best pos- 
sible airplanes to accomplish their 
hazardous and important missions. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS e THE STRATOLINER e TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 










From “Ducks” to trucks... 
from bomber and cargo plane 
engines to guns and shells 
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Turns Out Volume for Victory 
— for Our Fighting Men 
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Working in close cooperation with the Army and with GMC, prime 
contractor on the job, Chevrolet is turning out ever-increasing 
numbers of the famous “Ducks” to help our armed forces invade 
for Victory, in both the Atlantic and the Pacific theaters of war. 


CHEVROLET pivision o—- GENERAL MOTORS 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS—AND KEEP THEM 
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Germany may collapse in three weeks--if we get the "breaks." 

Any one of a number of things could go wrong--and the war in Europe could 
conceivably be dragged out through December and even January. Outcome at the mo- 
ment is purely a matter of speculation. Nobody really knows, here or abroad. 

But there are certain preponderant factors that govern the situation today. 

Germany simply lacks the replacements to fight a prolonged battle even on 
her own soil. If, Several weeks ago, Hitler had withdrawn his divisions from 
the Balkans and from Norway, he might have been able to put up a longer fight. 

He can't withdraw those forces quickly enough now to reorganize his defenses. 

Meanwhile: The beating from the air that Germany is to take is almost in- 
describable. Allied air power now available also defies description. 

In addition, we now have airfields in Southern as well as Northern France. 
Bombers and even fighter planes can ignore the English Channel weather on their 
return from numerous sorties. They can fly south if weather is bad up north. 

Our forces in France are vast. U.S. alone has put more men in the field in 
a few weeks than was accomplished in months in the first World War. We have 
been delayed somewhat by lack of port facilities, and Antwerp will help a lot. 

Do not expect an Armistice Day--although there could be one. You may see, 
instead, a continued series of small surrenders by different groups of commanders. 

The fighting ahead, nevertheless, will be hard--casualties will be heavy. 

But we have the replacements. That's what we have been building toward for 
more than two years. That's what the alleged "overdraft" of man power in Amer- 
ica has been about. But it comes in handy now in a critical moment of war. 

It will win the war for us, just as it will lose the war for Germany. 





























That's the background of the forthcoming Roosevelt-Churchill conference. 

Fast-moving military events are forcing that conference, not politics, even 
though every move of the President's now carries political implications. 

To give you an outline of what Roosevelt and Churchill must determine..... 

An economic high command must sit with the military command in Europe. Ways 
and means must be found to get the Continent working again, to repair war damage. 

How to manage Germany becomes a paramount issue. All signs point to the 
prospect that a healthy Europe needs a busy Germany. But: A busy Germany means 
a reviving Germany, a Germany that again could become a threat to world peace. 

Also: Almost a complete measure of Government control will be needed over 
industry in France, Italy, Germany, and, possibly, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
That is not to the liking of either the British or Americans, but it appears to 
be a fact that cannot be dodged. We tell you this story on page 15. 











Signs increase that the shape of the postwar world rests on U.S. policy. 
That explains the readiness of other countries to follow U.S. leads, at discus-= 
Sion levels, in world security programs, world money and world banking schemes. 

The fact _ is that any quick world recovery must be underwritten by the U.S. 
This country is the world's only big-time creditor, the only nation able to ex- 
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port the capital equipment needed to rebuild and expand industry elsewhere. 

Other countries recognize this fact. That is why they are slow to oppose 
any statements of U.S. policy. That is why Senate debates on postwar peace plans 
are to get increasing world attention, and why we print those debates on page 34. 

However: Doubt still is widespread that this new U.S. power will be used to 
benefit the world. A responsible British analyst raises these issues..... 

Currency-stabilization fund will have $4,000,000,000 in dollars and gold. 

Only a fourth of that fund can be withdrawn in any one year. 

World trade, therefore, must come within $1,000,000,000 of balancing in any 
one year. And that balance assumes no depression in major trading countries, a 
reduction in tariffs, U.S. acceptance of goods in payment of dollar debts. 

Doubts are raised about U.S. readiness to become a generous postwar cred- 
itor; about the determination of the Government to check a postwar depression. 

Finally, the point is made that, if the U.S. does have a depression, all 
that is risked, internationally, is the $2,750,000,000 Fund contribution, 
whereas other countries will have agreed not to devalue their currencies, or to 
take other steps that would protect them against a business decline in the U.S. 

Both U.S. foreign and domestic policies thus concern all countries. 




















To turn to those domestic- policies that are to affect you, Soon..... 

German collapse will be a signal to lift many controls over production. 

Civilian production will not be programmed. WPB plan is to let most busi- 
nessmen scramble for most materials, machinery, labor. However: You can expect 
some restraints on inventory hoarding, some favors to most essential industries. 

Army demobilization will begin, gradually. Men overseas and fathers are to 
get priority in being mustered out. Ground Forces will be cut back first. 

Draft of 18-years-olds will continue until end of war with Japan. 

Attempt will be made to hold price ceilings through reconversion. 

















As for longer-term reconversion policies..... 

Surplus property disposal is snarled between Senate and House. Conferees 
are starting to write what amounts to a new bill to iron out the differences. 

Demobilization bill its in the same situation. Chief point of argument is un- 
employment insurance for federal workers. Chances are even they will be covered. 

Defense plants will be sold, even at heavy sacrifice, to persons who will 
keep them operating, if the Administration has its way. Congress is balking. 

Government-owned aluminum capacity is two-thirds shut down, already. 

Electric power plants, held by Government, pose a major surplus problem. 
There are no present plans for using the huge wartime expansion in this field. 

















Present postwar planning, both in Congress and the Administration, proposes 
to give private business its head in reconverting and providing jobs in industry. 

Underlying hope is that, between wars, industry can get set for a genuine 
boom in production, once both wars end. Major reliance is placed on the vast 
backlog of consumer demand for all sorts of goods, and the savings to buy them. 

Still: The Administration has a few aces in the hole, just for protection. 

Highway-construction bill is one hole card. The pressure is on to pass 
this $3,250,000,000 measure, which would build roads in 48 States on a 60-40 
basis. Federal Government would put up the larger share over a 3-year period. 

Blueprints for postwar roads already are drawn by State highway departments. 
They include main highways, farm-to-market roads, city street improvements. 

New river development authorities also are planned. The Missouri Valley 
Authority proposal already is gaining ground. And St. Lawrence Waterway is on 
the shelf. Administration believes the TVA idea has proved itself, can be expanded. 

These projects could add up to huge postwar Government spending. 














See also pages 19, 25, 57. 
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brought to you by NBC 


Yes, on NBC Television that crowded closet 
at Wistful Vista—the foibles of lovable Fibber 
and the trials of patient Molly, for instance 
—could all become real visual experiences... 
experiences for you to watch as well as hear. 

Think what television programs originating 
in studios of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany...such programs as the top-notch sound 
radio which has won NBC the distinction of 
America’s most popular network ... will add 
to home entertainment! 

Already, plans—within the limitations im- 
posed by wartime—have been placed in oper- 
ation by NBC...plans which with the co- 
operation of business and government will 
result in extensive NBC television networks... 





National 


roadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


chains spreading from Eastern, Mid- Western 
and Western centers... gradually providing 
television after the war, to all of the nation. 

Moderate-priced television receivers will pro- 
vide your home with sight and sound programs 
consistent with the highest standards of NBC 
... offer the most popular of the shows in 
this new, vastly improved field of entertain- 
ment. Look forward to other great NBC ac- 
complishments such as FM, noise-free reception 
.-- faithfulness of tone reproduction. 

* * *K 

Look to NBC to lead in these new branches 
of broadcasting by the same wide margin that 
now makes it “The Network Most People Listen 
to Most.” 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 











Boiled in water... 
Patapar comes out 


STRONG 


Does it sound impossible that a paper 
can be boiled without disintegrating? 
Not if you know Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. This paper is unique. It has 
such great wet-strength it can be boiled 
in water for hours and come out intact 
and strong. 


Resists grease, too 


Pour oil or hot fat on Patapar, then turn 
the sheet over. The under surface is 
clean—free from stains. 

This double feature cf Patapar—wet- 
strength and resistance to grease—has 
solved problems in countless fields. As a 
packaging material Patapar provides 
protection to foods such as butter, meats, 
fish, shortening. It is used for bulk pack- 
aging units, liners for motor oil con- 
tainers, rubber mold liners, to mention 
a few of its thousands of applications. 


Colorful printing 


Patapar’s rich distinctive texture lends 
added beauty to the colorful effects of 
printing. Our plants are equipped with 
complete modern facilities for printing 
Patapar in one or more colors by letter- | 
press or offset lithography. We handle | 
every detail, from original art design | 
to the delivered job. 

| 


Patapar Keymark 
...symbol of protection 


Many users of Patapar 
include this Keymark on 
their printed wrappers. oh 
When you see it on a package you'll know 

the product inside is safely protected. | 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania | 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 | 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago | 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 | 


| 


. 
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| What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as operator of a public utility 
in the fields of electric power, water, natural 
and manufactured gas and central steam 
heating, make certain plant additions and 
extensions up to $10,000 in material cost 
without obtaining approval of the War 
Production Board. The previous limit had 
been $1,500. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard controls in distri- 
bution of leather-working machinery, tex- 
tile machinery, sewing machines and gin- 
ning and delinting machinery. The War 
Production Board warns, that 
manufacturers still are subject to control 
over materials. 


however, 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of alco- 
hol, expect any relaxation the ban 
against use of corn before the end of this 
year. The War Production Board, how- 
ever, has eased controls to permit distillers 
west of Pennsylvania to use up to 30 per 
cent of grain sorghums in the manufacture 
of alcohol. 


on 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a wholesaler of low-cost 
garments, now receive a higher margin of 
profit. The Office of Price Administration 
has raised the dollars-and-cents ceilings on 
house dresses and slips and men’s shirts and 
shorts to permit a margin of 13 per cent. 


YOU CANNOT purchase a used car for 
resale purposes after September 12 without 
filing a certificate of transfer with vour local 
war price and rationing board. The Office 
of Price Administration 
that dealers and other sellers of used cars 
will be required to file with their local 
boards, not later than September an 
inventory report of all stocks on hand 
September 11. 


also announces 


21. 
h 


YOU CANNOT count on obtaining ap- 
proval of an employe-trust plan under 
which your employes are not permitted to 
designate their beneficiaries or which re- 
stricts such designation. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue rules that a plan of that 
type is not for the exclusive benefit of the 
employe. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of Ched- 
dar cheese, set aside for war purposes only 
50 per cent of your production in Septem- 
ber. The War Food Administration has 
lowered the quota from 60 per cent to ad- 
just civilian supplies to a seasonal decline 
in production. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an industrial user of 
sugar, expect any increase in allotment for 
the fourth quarter beginning October 1, 
The OPA order applies to manufacturers of 
drug and pharmaceutical products, bakers, 
makers of breakfast cereals, ice cream, soft 
drinks, candy, ete. 


YOU CANNOT, for income-tax pur- 
poses, deduct a capital stock tax for the 
year in which it was paid if you later had 
obtained a refund of that tax. A circuit 
court of appeals has so decided. 


YOU CANNOT, as a slaughterer oper- 
ating under federal inspection, fail to set 
aside 60 per cent of the quantities of beef 
that meet Army specifications. The WFA 
has raised the set-aside requirement by 10 
percent. ; 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use zine without restric- 
tions in the manufacture of all but a few 
articles of novelty or luxury types. The 
WPB, in easing controls, increased the 
quota allowance for consumers from 60 to 
80 per cent of base year consumption. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use nonferrous metals in 
the production of oxyacetylene apparatus 
for welding, heating, spraying and cutting 
of metals. The WPB order revokes previ- 
ous restrictions. 

* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain WPB per- 
mission to participate in a special program 
for the production of essential cotton knit 
wearing apparel to be made during Oc- 
tober, November and December, 1944. 
WPB advises that participating manufac- 
turers will be required to produce the items 
within the same price lines that prevailed 
during the third quarter of 1942. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER SYSTEMS HAVE SPROUTED WINGS 


Take a power system as complex 
as that of a modern industrial plant. 
Redesign it completely to squeeze 
every last ounce of weight out of 
motors, generators, distribution 
circuits. 

Make sure it will operate reliably 
in the thin, dry air of the strato- 
sphere—in sixty-below-zero cold— 
in humid, tropical heat. 

There you have some idea of the 
assignment facing electrical engi- 
neers in the development of Ameri- 
ca’s new super-bombers, These sky- 
giants require far more electrical 
power, distributed over longer dis- 
tances, than any planes ever built. 
Low-voltage direct-current sys- 
tems, standari on most planes 
today, wouldn’t do the job. Size 
and weight of the equipment were 
excessive. 





TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUN. 2:30 EWT, NBC - 


* WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING 


So Westinghouse engineers, 
working with Army technicians, 
pioneered the first high-voltage 
alternating-current system for 
aircraft. The complicated electrical 
system of the modern plane had to 
be completely redesigned. New, 
lightweight equipment came off the 
drawing boards and into produc- 
tion in record time. 

Thus, 50 years of Westinghouse 
experience in applying a-c power 
for industry is helping to develop 
the world’s mightiest fighting 
planes. This ability to apply estab- 
lished engineering principles to 
meet new problems is typical of 
W.E.S. It’s a service equipped to 
find the right solution for your 
power problems. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-91060 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





i 





HOW W.8.S.* CAN 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 


These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of existing 
equipment, maintenance, material 
substitution. 


Put this service to work on 
your present problems .. . let 
these men work with your engi- 
neers in planning for reconversion 
to postwar needs. 





SERVICE FOR 


HEAR TED MALONE, MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 P.M. EWT, BLUE NETWORK 
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Weve Been Asked: 


HOW SOLDIERS WILL BE DEMOBILIZED 


For the first time, soldiers and their 
families now have an official blueprint 
that gives some idea of when these men 
will get home. Emphasis is going to be 
on overseas service and on fathers in de- 
ciding who has priority for Army dis- 
charges after the defeat of Germany. This 
is the guiding principle behind the War De- 
partment’s plan for partial demobilization. 
And, if a man has long battle experience, he 
will be in line for early discharge provided 
that he can be spared and a replacement 
can be moved in for him. 

Behind all Army planning for dis- 
charges lies the fact that fighting the 
Japanese war has top priority. Nothing is 
going to be allowed to interfere with that. 
This means moving millions of men and 
millions of tons of equipment and supplies 
to the Pacific from the U.S. and Europe. 
All of this will take many ships. Thus, 
shipping becomes one of the key factors in 
deciding how fast men can be brought 
home. 

Demobilization — will 
after the war in Europe ends, but the re- 
turn of men from overseas will be slow at 
first. Later, Army men may be restored to 
civilian life at a rate of about 200,000 a 
month. No demobilization of Navy per- 
sonnel is contemplated for the period after 
fighting stops in Europe. Instead, the Navy 
still will be expanding. But, when the 
Navy starts cutting down, it will follow 
a pattern similar to that of the Army. 


commence soon 


One of the questions most in the minds of 
Army men, their families and friends 
is: On what specific basis will it be de- 
cided who will get discharges first? 


The Army is setting up a point-credit sys- 
tem to be used in deciding which men 
have highest priority in discharges. This 
system is based upon four factors: length 
of service in the Army since Sept. 16, 
1940; number of months served overseas: 
combat credit, and parenthood credit. The 
relative value of these credits, and thus 
their individual importance in deciding 
a man’s standing, is still under study. It 
will be announced by the War Depart- 
ment after the German war ends. Battle 
credits include medals a man has won 
and bronze service stars that are awarded 
for participation in battles. Parenthood 
credit is given for each dependent child 
under 18, with a maximum credit for three 
children. A man gets no credit for other 
dependents, that is for a wife, parent, etc. 
After Germany is defeated, each Army 
enlisted man will be given a credit card, 
to be known as an “adjusted service rating 
card.” This will show his score in the de- 
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mobilization program. But this does not 
mean that all of those with high ratings 
will get out soon. No soldier who is need- 
ed will be released. And, if a replacement 
is required, he must be on hand _ before 
the first man can go. Also, if a soldier who 
is in line for discharge wants to stay in, 
he can do so provided his record is good 
and there is a place for him. Discharges 
for prisoners of war who are freed and 
who are in good physical condition will 
involve the same point-credit system. 


Despite the point-credit system, men in 
some branches-.of service will be released 
faster than those in others. At first, there 
will be more discharges from the Ground 
Forces than from the Air Forces and the 
Service Forces. Long supply lines and scat- 
tered bases will require many more men 
from the Service Forces for the Pacific. 
And the rising importance of air power in 
the battle for Japan will call for more 
pilots and ground crews. Later, the rate of 
discharge from these two forces will in- 
crease as they receive replacements from 
the Ground Forces and from ,new_ in- 
ductees. During the period of partial de- 
mobilization, Selective Service will con- 
tinue to function, with most of those 
drafted to be 17-year-olds who become 18. 


Just how will men be taken from indi- 
vidual Army units and given dis- 
charges? 


First, take the European area. Suppose 
there are five infantry divisions, and the 
commanding general decides only four are 
needed. The men in these five divisions 
would be rated according to their discharge 
credit points. The one fifth with the top 
priority would be placed in one of the di- 
visions that would be declared surplus. 
Those originally in the surplus division 
who were to stay would be sent to the four 
active The surplus division 
would be brought home. 


divisions. 


Next, take the Pacific front. Because of 
the increasing demand for men, no units 
will be declared surplus in this area while 
the Japanese war is going on. Discharges 
will be on an individual, rather than a 
unit, basis. And greatest emphasis will be 
put on replacements for those to be re- 
leased. Plans call for the shipping of cer- 
tain numbers of men to the Pacific front 
ach month. Suppose in one month 5,000 
more men were shipped to this area than 
required. An equal number might be in 
line for return home and discharge. 


Men on the home front will make up the 
main source from which replacements are 


taken for shipment overseas. This is be- 


“ause many of these men will not have ac- 
quired enough credit points to rate dis- 
charges. But there will be the same stand- 
ards for discharge credits among men in 
the U.S. as are applied in foreign areas. In 
this country, surplus pools will be set up 
for the Ground Forces, Service Forces and 
Air Forces. These pools will be made up of 
men brought home from overseas and men 
from continental United States. Those 
with highest credit scores will be in line 
for first discharges. And those with the 
lowest scores, including the majority of 
those with short periods of service, will be 
kept for further training and replacements. 


Suppose a man is marked for discharge. 
Will he get his release at the port 
where he lands, at the camp where he 
is stationed, or where? 


The present plan calls for return of men 
to civilian life at points as near their 
homes as possible. For this purpose there 
are being established throughout the coun- 
try a group of separation centers to handle 
discharges. Already five of these centers 
are in operation. Plans are being made 
for 13 more. 


Are officers to be rated for discharge on 
the same point-credit basis as en- 
listed men? 

No. The point-credit scores apply only to 

enlisted men. However, many officers will 

be in line for discharge as the size of the 

Army is cut down and entire units or 

divisions disappear. Military necessity will 

decide which ones are not needed. 


How about members of the WAC? 


Members of the Women’s Army Corps 
will have the same kind of system for 
priority in discharge as men in the Army. 
But the WACs will not be in competition 
with the men in the matter of releases. 
The Corps will be treated as a separate 
group, with the order of discharges being 
based upon credit-point ratings of individ- 
ual WACs. However, any married woman 
in the Army, nurses as well as WACs, can 
return to civilian life after the German 
war ends if her husband already has been 
discharged. 


Do disability and age have any part in 

the point-credit system of discharges? 
No credits are given under the system for 
either disability or age. But a separate 
system already is in effect to take care of 
the release of those no longer able to serve 
because of disability, whether caused by 
wounds, illness or age. 
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THE REBIRTH 


OF EUROPE: 


VAST JOB FACING ALLIES 


Reorganization of Transport and Production as Immediate Problem 


Speedy return to normal 
economic life held vital 
to avoidance of anarchy 


A second reconversion job suddenly is 
facing the United States. Plans for the 
first one—the job of reconverting Ameri- 
can industry from war to peace—already 
are being made. Now this Government 
finds it necessary also to help guide the 
newly liberated countries of Europe back 
to an orderly peacetime basis. 

For four years, most of continental Eu- 
rope has been producing the food, raw 
materials and finished weapons needed by 
Germany for carrying on the war. When 
the war stops, all that war production 
will stop. Somehow, ordinary economic 
life must be restored. 

The permanent settlement of European 
boundaries can await the peace confer- 
ence. But it is recognized that action will 
have to be taken without delay to get 
business in the European countries going 
and the people back to work. Otherwise, 
anarchy might prevail. This problem is 
near the top of the list of subjects to be 
considered by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchifl at their meeting. 

Involved are several immediate ques- 
tions: What steps will have to be taken 
by the Allied high command to reorganize 
German business when Germany is occu- 
pied? What machinery will need to be set 
up for this purpose? What part will Russia 
play? How can the liberated and neutral 
countries co-ordinate their own recovery 
efforts? What food and raw materials will 
be needed from the United States? 

Then there are long-range questions 
such as these: To what extent will Ger- 
man industry be internationalized? Who 
will manage it? What reparations pay- 
ments in the form of goods and labor are 
to be exacted from Germany and how are 
they to be divided? To what extent and 
for how long will industry and trade in the 
other European nations have to be run 
by their governments? How will owner- 
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THE ROAD BACK 
Without a helping hand .. . anarchy might prevail 


ship titles, deliberately scrambled by the 
Germans, be straightened out? 
Experiences of the first European na- 
tions to be liberated—France and Italy— 
provide the answers to some of these ques- 
tions. Significant actions there, as well as 
plans being made for business recovery in 
all of Europe, are described in what follows. 
France. The attractive store windows 
and well-dressed people found by the Al- 
lied troops in France have given rise to 
questions. People are asking whether con- 
ditions there really are as bad as they had 
been painted. Informed persons say that 
these surface indications are deceptive, 
that the economic situation in France ac- 
tually is desperate. Railroad transporta- 
tion has been paralyzed. Food is plentiful 
in various parts of the country, but, until 
transportation is available, it cannot be 
distributed to the hungry people in cities. 
The acute shortage of coal keeps factories 
idle, prevents the Paris subway from run- 
ning, and dries up sources of electricity 


and gas. Also, manufacturing is prevented 
by the lack of raw materials. 

Emergency measures are being taken 
by the French Provisional Government of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. For transporta- 
tion, the French Forces of the Interior are 
trying to repair the damaged trucks left 
behind by the Germans. For fuel, there is 
hope of importing coal from England until 
the French coal mines are freed and op- 
erating again. For employment, mer will 
be put to work rebuilding ports, railroads, 
highways, bridges and other essential struc- 
tures. Then, as raw materials are avail- 
able, the French factories will be started. 

Italy. Economic recovery in Italy is prov- 
ing very slow, despite the fact that part 
of the country has been in Allied hands for 
a year. Thousands of people are homeless 
or out of work. Italian industry, like 
French industry, cannot go ahead without 
raw materials, machinery, power. Bridges 
cannot be rebuilt because cement is lack- 
ing. Farming is hazardous because of 
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mines left behind by the Germans—on the 
average, 17 peasants are killed daily in 
the Liri Valley alone. Relief needs are 
acute, but the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration is kept out 
because Italy still is classed as an enemy. 
U.S. officials of the Allied Control Com- 
mission, worried over what may happen 
this winter, are appealing to Washington 
for help in straightening out the situation. 

Other countries. Conditions as bad or 
worse than those in France and Italy are 
reported in other parts of Europe. The 
Balkan countries, especially Greece, are in 
economic as well as political chaos. Much 
of Poland is in misery. 

Several countries, useful to the German 
war machine, have been treated better, 
however. This is said to be true of Belgium, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands. Denmark 
and Norway. Also, the neutral countries— 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal and 
Turkey—have been faring well. 

Europe as a whole. The real problem for 
Europe as a whole arises from the fact that 
the production and transportation setup of 
all these countries has been drastically re- 
arranged by Germany to suit her own pur- 
poses. Ordinary water-borne coastal trans- 
portation, made impossible by the Allied 
blockade, has been replaced by transporta- 
tion overland. Ten million non-Germans 
are engaged in forced labor in Germany. 
The job of restoring the normal peacetime 
pattern of production and trade in Europe 
is regarded as staggering. 

With Europe rapidly being liberated, ac- 
tion looking to the revival of peacetime 
production and trade is becoming urgent. ° 
Within the next few weeks, some kind of 
economic planning section probably will be 
attached to the Allied high command. 








Through the machinery set up, the various 
European countries can meet to co-ordinate 
their emergency steps. Among these will be 
steps to encourage trade across national 
boundaries. In occupied Europe, the Ger- 
mans have not been hampered by tariffs 
and exchange rates. With the return of 
peace, however, tariff and exchange prob- 
lems will reappear. Unless they are solved, 
the standard of living in some of the coun- 
tries the Germans occupied may be worse 
after they are liberated than before. 

A census will be taken to determine 
needs for materials and equipment through- 
out Europe. Another census will be taken 
by the combined U.S.-British boards to 
determine available supplies. Then moves 
will be made to allocate the supplies where 
most needed. Some countries, including 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands, will 
have money with which to pay. Others 
will be eligible for Lend-Lease. A third 
group will need some new form of credit. 

Germany. One big problem in restoring 
Europe to economic health is Germany. 
Before this war, two thirds of the foreign 
trade of European countries was among 
themselves, and half of that was between 
Germany and her neighbors. The question 
now is what to do with Germany’s indus- 


tries. One suggestion is that the indus- 
trial region of the Ruhr and the Saar 


be internationalized. Another is to have 
it controlled jointly by France. Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 

The Allies’ dilemma. In deciding what 
to do with German industry, the Allies 
face a dilemma that is fundamental. The 
other countries are anxious to get ma- 
terials and equipment from Germany for 
their own reconstruction. Much of this 
would be on reparations account. But that 





PARISIAN GIRDLES AND COWS 





means Germany’s industry would be kept 
strong for the future, and industry is the 
basis for her warmaking power. 

The conclusion now being reached in of- 
ficial circles is that. for the economic 
health of Eurepe, German industry must 
be kept going, but that, for the safety of 
the world, its control must be taken out 
of German hands. President Roosevelt says 
that the defeat of the Nazi armies will 
have to be followed by the eradication of 
the I. G. Farben and other cartels used by 
the Germans in economic warfare. The out- 
look is fer some form of socialized control 
of German heavy industry, either through 
an Allied commission or a_semiprivate 
corporation in which shares cf stock are 
allocated among nationals of the Allied 
countries. Russia in that case would have a 
block of stock in a capitalistic enterprise. 

How much private enterprise? That 
prospect in turn raises the question of the 
role of private enterprise in postwar 
Europe. In several countries, there is a 
strong drift toward public ownership, or 
at least comprehensive national planning. 
In France. ownership of the big industries 
has been so scrambled by the Germans that 
Government operation is regarded as the 
only alternative, while the French courts 
are deciding who owns what. The U.S. 
and British governments both want to 
encourage the restoration of private enter- 
prise in Europe in general. But there is 
recognition that the the 
situation will limit: severely the field of 
such enterprise, at least for a time. 

Taken altogether, this country’s job of 
helping Europe to reconvert from war to 
peace promises to be even more difficult 
than the huge job of reconversion now 
being shouldered here in the United States. 


necessities of 
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Behind the window dressing . .. the economic picture is desperate 
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Storms 1 


STORMS OF HAIL AND OF SAND. 


storms of rain and sleet, 
and fog. Temperatures of 


) degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit and 150 degrees above. Such combat conditions and 
low pressures of high altitudes can be produced in the 
weather chamber which you see here being used for 
testing Army Air Force equipment—equipment upon 
which the fighting effectiveness and the lives of men 
depend. 

Stainless steel—large-scale production of which was 
made possible by the development of low-carbon ferro- 
chromium by ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a 
Unit of UCC—lines the interior of the weather chamber. 
For stainless steel has the necessary resistance to the tor- 
tures that beset this all-weather “test-tube” room for 
research in materiel. 

Tough, durable, rustproof, stainless steels are also 


used in surgical instruments, operating tables, and other 
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SAVE Lives 


hospital equipment. And, because they are easy to keep 
clean and resist food acids, they are widely used in equip- 
ment necessary to the preparation, processing, and serv- 
ing of foods. “After-the-war abundance” will make it 
possible for all of us in thousands of places in industry 
and the home to enjoy the luxury as well as the utility 
of stainless steels. 

Units of UCC do not make steel of any kind, but they 
do make available to steelmakers many alloys which 
give new properties to and improve the quality of steel. 
The basie research of these Units means new, useful 
metallurgical information — and better metals for the 
needs of men. 

v v 


Executives, architects, designers, teachers, and other professional 
men are invited to send for the booklet H-9 “Stainless Steels and 
their Uses.” There is no obligation. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 


30 East 42nd Street 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company 


Haynes Stellite Company 


CHEMICALS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


CORPORATION 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 


The Linde Air Products Company 


PLASTICS 


Bakelite Corporation 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 



































Cannon on a rampage...at 30 miles an hour! 


Here’s a picture of something that the enemy 
doesn’t like! It’s a 75-millimeter cannon—roaring 
along at thirty miles an hour—maneuvering for 
position from which to pour its high-explosive 
shells on a moving target. 


Utilizing a Cadillac-built tank chassis—which is 
powered by two Cadillac V-type engines with 
Hydra-Matic transmissions—this M-8 Howitzer 
gives to demolition artillery a degree of mobility 
it has never known before. For the M-8 is not 
only fast—it is highly maneuverable as well. 


Every Sunday Afternoon . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION = GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
| 
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This is but one of the weapons Cadillac has 
built for the Allied arsenal. Cadillac also helped 
to design the M-5 light tank—and produced it in 
quantity. And, for more than five years, Cadillac 
has built, in great volume, many precision parts 
for the Allison engine. 


“Victory is our business” here at Cadillac. In 
1939 we began working in co-operation with Army 
Engineers on our first wartime assignment. And 
since that time we have labored night and day to 
help give the world’s finest fighting men the world’s 
finest armament. 


. » GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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HITLER’S BIGGEST MISTAKES: 


Enemy deceived on size, 
movements and striking 
power of invasion forces 


The inside story of Germany’s defeat 
on the Western Front now can be told. 
It is a story of an amazing battle of trans- 
port. Victory in that battle placed the 
Allies in position to launch the conclud- 
ing campaigns of the war against the Sieg- 
fried Line in Germany. 

The truth is that Hitler blundered. He 
misjudged the quality of Allied leadership. 
He did not credit Allied leaders with the 
imagination to conceive, or the strategic 
knowledge to plan, or the organizing genius 
to carry out a grand-scale offensive in 
Western Europe. He mistook them for 
military idiots. 

That basic mistake, plus his second 
blunder in ordering his armies to hold 
everywhere on Germany's overextended 
fronts, is responsible for the present wave 
of Nazi disaster that reaches from France 
through the Balkans to Poland and Finland. 

That Hitler misjudgment of the caliber 
of his foes gave the Allies an opening for a 
series of deceptions. More than all else, 
the Allied high command apparently 
sought to deceive the Germans into under- 
rating the Allies’ powers of movement. 

The ruse succeeded. The success upset 
the Germans. Apparently. it made _ their 
fnal defeat sure. Here’s the story of the 
ries of deceptions that trapped them: 

Deception No. 1. The Germans were 
hoodwinked as to the Allies’ landing place. 
They were misled into believing that suc- 
cess in invasion would depend on the quick 
capture of a port. Allied publicity helped 
to fix that misapprehension in the German 
mind. Publication was allowed of photo- 
graphs of vast numbers of trucks and tanks 
and huge piles of equipment waiting in 
England. How possibly could such massive 
invasion stores be put ashore in France, ex- 
cept with the aid of heavy dock facilities? 
The misconception that Allied invasion 
would strike first at a great port became 
basic with the Germans. They founded 
their defense system on the assumption 
that, if Western Europe’s big ports were 
made impregnable to sea-horne attack, in- 
vasion would fail. Thereforé. they con- 
centrated defenses within 15 miles of the 
big harbors. Men, guns, pillboxes were 
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massed there. Elsewhere, thin defense lines 
were manned by impressed foreigners. 
Suddenly, on June 6, the Allies landed, 
not at any port, but on the open beaches 
of Normandy. Anglo-American sea and 
air power, which earlier had defeated Ger- 
many’s attempt to cut off supplies to Eng- 
Jand, now defeated Germany again by 
opening a supply line to a beachhead in 
Europe. Using great fleets of landing craft, 
amphibious tanks and_ especially built 
beach equipment, the Allies poured men 
and supplies over the beaches. Instead of 
checking the invasion, the formidable Ger- 


HOW WE WON BATTLE OF SUPPLY 


Inside Story of Ruses Devised by American-British High Command 


Deception No. 3. The Germans were 
deluded as to the numerical strength that 
would be needed to defeat the Allies. They 
continued to discount Allied ability to 
bring in men, pending the opening for 
heavy traffic of the Cherbourg port. Com- 
plete Allied air superiority deprived the 
Germans of aerial eyes to see how big were 
the forces the Allies were building up 
against them. They claimed knowledge 
that the American Third Army had been 
added to the American First, British Sec- 
ond and Canadian First armies in Nor- 
mandy. But they underestimated Allied 
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HOODWINKED NAZIS 
«+. one deception led to another and another 


man forces massed around the port of 
Cherbourg were attacked from the rear. 

Deception No. 2. The Germans were 
kept in a stew of doubt as to whether the 
Normandy invasion was the real thing or, 
instead, merely a diversion. Allied naval 
activity encouraged them to expect a big 
landing on the coast of North France, Bel- 
gium or the Netherlands. 

So the Germans were fooled into hold- 
ing back the bulk of their defense forces 
to meet the threat farther north that never 
materialized. Nazi troops were moved into 
action in Normandy only piecemeal. A 
crushing German counteroffensive never 
came. The Allies kept the initiative and 
built up strength for an all-out blitz. The 
stage now was set to put over another 
hoax on the Germans. 


numerical strength in Normandy by fully 
40 per cent. 

That error, plus the intense need to hold 
all possible strength in the East to stop 
the Russians, was a big factor in Ger- 
many’s downfall. Due partly to the Ger- 
man hope that heavy manning of seaport 
defenses might suffice generally, the Nazis 
had a total of only 65 divisions in Western 
Europe, and no adequate strategic reserves 
in interior France or Germany to call upon 
in great emergency. The Allies prepared 
to precipitate such an emergency by build- 
ing up forces far more overwhelming than 
the Germans suspected. Then came the 
final deception. 

Deception No. 4. Right up to the mo- 
ment of springing the American blitz in 
late July, the Germans seemingly had no 
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complete grasp of the unprecedented mo- 
bility of the Allied war machine that was 
set to strike them. They had gained only 
glimpses of the vast numbers of tanks, 
trucks, jeeps, and half tracks, and of the 
huge stores of fuel, parts and ammunition. 
The Germans’ own forces, being tied to 
stationary defense of ports, were rela- 
tively not highly mobile. The Germans 
seem to have relied on Allied inability to 
solve vast technical problems of supply, 
on natural obstacles, on such things as: 
Hedgerows to slow troops and 
tanks. But American ingenuity had 
invented the tank-dozer to open 
holes in those hedgerows. 
Rubble in ruined towns to make 

a pipe and to snarl traf- 

», But U.S. engineers built eight-lane 
were a by-pass such towns and 
to keep supply trucks on the move. 

Gasoline shortages to slow Allied 
tanks and planes. But U.S. engineers, 
ready with pipe having special joints 
that could be put together quickly, 
laid gasoline pipe lines toward the 
front at a rate of 70 miles a day. 

Shortages of trucks. But once, when 
the Americans temporarily were short, 
the British lent them 1,000 lorries. 

Blasted bridges. But the British de- 
vised, and the Americans turned out, 

a prefabricated bridge that could be 

thrown across a stream in a hurry. 

The Allies. although their troops at 
times did seriously outrun supplies. in the 
main solved the problem of supplying 
troops on the move. The Allied war ma- 
chine proved itself far superior to the Ger 
mans in mobility. German reserves pedaled 
to the front on bicycles at a rate of 100 
miles in nine days. Motor-borne Allied 
units covered as much as 100 miles in one 
day. The Germans were surprised and were 
smashed by air and on the ground. 

The chart shows the line-up of Allied 
field commanders. The Allied blitz con- 
tinues in their hands. Three fourths of the 
Nazi forces that opposed them are dis- 
organized or destroyed. The Canadians 
and British have the Nazi defense troops 
bottled up in Brest. Le Havre, Boulogne, 
Calais, Dunkerque, Ostend and the ap- 
proaches to Antwerp. The First American 
Army in Belgium, the Third in Lorraine, 
and the Seventh, advancing up the Rhone 
to join General Eisenhower’s command, 
are deploying before the Siegfried Line. 
The Allied Airborne Army is available to 
be dropped wherever it can help most to 
deliver a knockout. 

So the Germans must depend chiefly on 
beaten remnants of armies, perhaps-a score 
of divisions in all, and hastily recruited 
boys and old men to make a last stand on 
the Siegfried Line. Thus, Germany now 
looks defeat in the face. Such defeat this. 
time is expected to be final. 
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ARMY-NAVY: PEACETIME MODELS 


Prospect That U.S. Will Keep Postwar Military Force of 2,300,000 


Proposal for system of 
universal training as way 
to build a huge reserve 


For the first time since the United 
States entered the war, it now is possible 
to visualize the kind of armed force that 
this country will maintain after the fight- 
ing stops. First clear outlines are provided 
by Army and Navy planners, subject to 
change by Congress and subject to the 
type of security guarantee that emerges 
from international peace discussions. 

Official thinking is pointing toward a 
military and a naval force several times 
larger than that maintained before the war. 
However, there is no plan to adopt the 
European system of a large standing army 


is in favor of it. It dovetails into all Army 
and Navy planning. 

The postwar Army. The Army, through 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
has given the country a rough blueprint 
of its plans for peace. That blueprint did 
not show the size of the peacetime force 
that Congress will be asked to approve, 
but best estimates are that a permanent 
ground force of around 500,000 and an 
Air Force of perhaps another 200,000 will 
be sought. Such a peacetime standing 
Army of around 700,000 would compare 
with a Regular Army of 187,000 at the 
start of the European war in 1939 and a 
present Army of around 7,700,000 

The postwar Navy. Talk in naval circles 
now is of maintaining a force of about 
1,600,000 men for perhaps 10 years after 





GENERAL MARSHALL AND WARTIME TROOPS 
. . . a skeleton in the postwar blueprint? 


of professional soldiers. The U.S. will ad- 
here to its traditional policy of a modest- 
sized Regular Army, supplemented by a 
citizen force of militia and reserves. A 
large Navy, probably the largest in the 
world, will continue to be maintained. And 
an Air Force many times more powerful 
than that of prewar days is scheduled to 
be retained. 

There is to be one decided shift away 
from tradition, however, if the military 
planners have their way. That is the plan 
to build up an enormous reserve through 
a system of universal military training for 
all able-bodied youths. This idea has 
strong bipartisan support in Congress, and 
President Roosevelt has indicated that he 
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both wars have ended. That would be a 
reduction of about 2,400,000 men from the 
peak strength of around 4,000,000 that 
the Navy, including the Coast Guard and 
Marine Corps, is expected to reach next 
year. A peacetime naval force of 1,600,000 
would be more than 10 times as large as 
our force when war broke out in Europe. 

That is the prospective armed strength 
of this country when normal peacetime 
days return. Right after the war the Unit- 
ed States may be called upon to supply 
large armies of occupation. The size of 
those armies and the length of time they 
will be needed abroad will have a bearing 
on the size of the immediate postwar Army. 

Thus, it may be several years before the 


Army and Navy can be whittled down to 
what can be considered peacetime 
strength. The Navy plans no demobiliza. 
tion until Japan is defeated. The Army 
probably will not be able to muster out 
more than 200,000 to 250,000 men a 
month during the period between defeat 
of Germany and defeat of Japan. After 
the Japanese war, it will take 11 or 12 
months to return troops from the Pacific, 
More time then will be needed to discharge 
these men. The Navy estimates that it 
will take 18 to 24 months to demobilize 
2,000,000 men after Japan is defeated. 

Uncertainties ahead. A total peacetime 
armed force of 2,300,000 men—1,600,000 
Navy and 700,000 Army—would cost 
around $6,000,000,000 a year to maintain, 
How long Congress would be willing to 
appropriate this large a sum for defense 
would depend largely upon our future for- 
eign policy and upon methods devised for 
enforcing peace throughout the world. A 
strong organization of nations, — each 
pledged to take up arms against aggres- 
sors, might convince Congress that this 
country could get along with a much 
smaller force than now is contemplated. 
Then, too, a nation tired of war might re- 
volt against saddling itself with the tax 
burden that must go with maintaining an 
armed force of such size. 

While Congress is considered likely to 
respond to the Marshall plan for a peace- 
time Army, even to the extent of approv- 
ing a universal training program, there 
are many fights ahead over cutting down 
the size of the Navy. If the force is to be 
reduced from a peak of 4,000,000 to 
around 1,600,000, the question of disposal 
of surplus ships arises. Congress will have 
to decide whether these are to be scrapped, 
sold to other nations, or tied up for emer- 
gency use or for training purposes. Thou- 
sands of vessels will be involved, the Navy 
already having added 65,000 ships since 
Sept. 1, 1939. There is little sentiment for 
scrapping in Congress now, but there is 
no way of forecasting the temper of future 
Congresses, beset by problems of postwar 
rehabilitation and unemployment. 

As matters now stand, this country ap- 
pears to be strongly in favor of maintait- 
ing a large Navy and a sizable standing 
Army until world conditions become sta- 
bilized and until the threat of another 
World War appears to be eliminated. But 
the pendulum.can swing quickly, as it did 
after the last war, to a point where the 
country again may find itself with only 4 
skeleton of its wartime force. 
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If you have a mechanical problem that in- 
volves vital precision parts, we can help 
you. For 34 years, McQuay-Norris has 
been making automotive and other indus- 
trial parts to micro-inch ac- 
curacy. We make parts large 
and small... parts hard- 
Awarded totwoplants ened and ground... parts 


McQuay- Norris Ord. 
Management Division NOT hardened and ground. 





GOT A TOUGH ONE TO C236% 


Original research is an old story with us. 
We’re steeped in metallurgy, practised in 
design and machining. We like to be re- 
garded as creative. With this knowledge 
and experience, we are in a 
position to contribute broadly 
and importantly to war pro- 
duction and at the same time 
to help you with your problems. 





Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


~ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louts, Mo. o> ToRONTO, ONT. 
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PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! Yes, love may bring strange literature into ladies’ 
lives — but it looks as if the literature they love best 


still appears between the covers of this magazine, 
stripped monthly from the stands within 2 weeks. 
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PLANS FOR TRUST BUSTING: 
CAMPAIGN IN THE MAKING 


Justice Department Expected to Push Suits After Wartime Truce 


Study of operations of 
patent agreements and 
foreign cartel system 


The Justice Department’s Antitrust Di- 
vision is preparing to police the road of 
American industry from war back to 
peace. It wants to make certain that the 
meshing of industry, needed for war, is 
not carried over into peace to stifle free 
competition. It is digging out the material 
now for court attacks upon monopolistic 
practices in either domestic or foreign 
trade after the shooting stops. 

In the change-over period, the Antitrust 
Division will endeavor to make certain 
that plants that were built for war are not 
used to beat down small business. It will see 
that big businesses do not buy these plants 
simply to put them out of production. It 
is preparing now for the battle ahead. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle and 
Wendell Berge, the Assistant Attorney 
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The long truce is about over... 
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General in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, already have gone over plans with 
their battery of lawyers and investigators. 
Their long truce with big business is about 
over. They want now to see that the in- 
dustrial advisory committees of the War 
Production Board are not transformed into 
a new form of trade-practice control com- 
mittees, patterned after the old National 
Recovery Administration. 

Agents are all set to move into the field 
when reconversion starts. They will keep 
a close watch on the sale of surplus prop- 
erty, endeavoring to see that small firms 
get a chance at it on the same terms as 
larger ones. The Antitrust Division’s view 
is that productive facilities created in war 
must be used in peacetime to lift living 
stahdards higher, to give jobs to returning 
servicemen and ‘prevent unemployment, 
and to support a national income big 
enough to carry the national debt. 

The Justice Department would like to 
have more specific instructions from 
Congress to perform some 
of the tasks that lie ahead. 
Provisions are being writ- 
ten into the reconversion 
and surplus property bills 
to state in plain words just 
what part the Department 
shall play in policing the 
disposal of plants and 
property. Other measures 
are being sought to make 
patents and research more 
generally available to small 
industries. 

But already the Anti- 
trust Division is bracing it- 
self for the tug ahead. It is 
combing through patent-li- 
censing agreements for the 
evidence on which to base 
dozens of new suits. It is 
searching out stories of 
price fixing and collusion to 
keep down competition in 
many branches of Ameri- 
can industry. And it is dig- 
ging out the contracts that 
have bound U.S. firms to 
international cartels which, 
in the. past, have divided 
world trading territory. 

As the war ends, a 
steady stream of new anti- 


trust cases will be funneled into the courts. 
The departmental view is that many 
of economic ills that have afflicted Amer- 
ica since the first World War devel- 
oped from trading practices that were al- 
lowed to grow up in the period of transition 
from war to peace. This time, it wants to 
keep the channels of both foreign and do- 
mestic trade open so all who have goods 
to offer may enter freely into competition. 
Patents. The broadest present study by 
the Division is aimed at the patent fields. 
In all parts of America, agents now are 
combing through patent agreements, look- 
ing especially for any restrictions that 
would tend to fix prices or the amounts of 
products that may be manufactured. 
The Division’s work on patents is ex- 
pected to produce, perhaps, as many as 
100 new antitrust cases from this study 
alone. It is directed especially at outstand- 
ing new fields of enterprise. Many of the 
present agreements that have thrown pat- 
ented processes open to numerous indus- 
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TRUST BUSTERS 


These are the men whose Monday morning conferences already have resulted in putting 100 antitrust 
cases into or ready for the courts. The Antitrust Division, left to right: Chief Trial Attorney, Robert 
Wright; Chief of Consent Decree and War Clearance Section, Ernest Myers; Chief of Complaints and 
Small Business Section, Edward Hodges; Chief of Litigation Section, Holmes Baldridge; Assistant At- 
torney General Wendell Berge; Special Adviser, Walton Hamilton; First Assistant, Edward Levi; Chief 
of Administrative Section, Johnston Avery; Chief of Cartel Section, Herbert Berman; Chief of Economic 


*Section, George Comer 


tries engaged in war production apply only 
to the war period. By blasting away at 
patent pools, the Division hopes to open a 
channel for new businesses after the war. 

Postwar fields. In another area, the Di- 
vision is making a survey to ascertain in 
what industries it is most important that 


there be no restraints after the war. This , 


survey reaches not only into areas of 
private activity; it envisages certain types 
of public spending that may be needed 
and the industries that will be called upon 
to supply materials for the work that 
cities, States and counties need to do. 

The building industry is at the top of 
this study list. The country had a dearth 
of housing before it went into the war. 
Emergency housing has provided only 
temporary relief. Demands are expected 
to bulge at the end of the war. The Anti- 
trust Division is preparing to move in at 
the first sign of any restraint that ham- 
pers the development of prefabricated 
housing or tends to hold prices too high. 
It already has had encounters with the 
building trades unions in the past. 

In the area of public spending, the Di- 
vision will watch to see that the funds 
spent by cities, States or counties are not 
mopped up by price-fixing agreements. 
Paving and building are two of the public 
needs that will exist when the war ends. 

A third angle is directed at the food in- 
dustry. The Division investigated canned 
foods before and wants to make certain 
now that the restraints against which it 
once complained no longer exist. 
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Already, the Division has 100 anti- 
trust cases of one kind or another in the 
courts or being held in abeyance until 
the end of the war. About 60 of these are 
pending. The others have been postponed 
at the request of the Army and Navy be- 
cause the firms involved are engaged in 
war production. Twenty-seven of the 100 
are suits that charge U.S. industries with 
taking part in international cartels in re- 
straint of trade. These involve 20 different 
kinds of commodities in 14 nations. 

Cartels. The cartel suits already brought 
embrace the following commodities: pho- 
tographic materials, tungsten carbide, in- 
candescent lamps, fluorescent lamps, mag- 
nesite brick, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
bichromites of soda and potash, titanium 
compounds, alkalies, grain disc separators, 
dyestuffs, magnesium alloys and products, 
aluminum, news-reporting services, mili- 
tary optical instruments, aircraft acces- 
sories, matches, plastics, and quebracho 
(a tanning extract) . 

These suits link American industries 
with firms in Switzerland, France, Japan, 
Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Italy, 
Russia, the Netherlands, Canada, Sweden, 
Argentina, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 
Their agreements varied. The charges run 
like this: Restricted development of the 
industry; prevented production by other 
companies; fixed prices; restricted imports; 
allocated and restricted sales; sought con- 
trol of world supplies; divided world mar- 
kets; fixed prices; suppressed inventions 
improvements; refused to permit 





other firms to manufacture; held Ameri- 
can goods out of foreign trade. 

Foreign trade. Cartel operations have 
been suspended during the war. Firms in 
countries that make up the United Na- 
tions have been drawn into the common 
pool of industrial goods to defeat the 
enemy. Their trade relations with Axis 
cartels have been broken off. But Anti- 
trust Division officials say they have 
seen signs that negotiations are being un- 
dertaken to re-establish some prewar car- 
tels as soon as the war is over. They are 
digging away at contracts, setting them- - 
selves for a battle against such a renewal. 

Their view is that American industry 
now has a good opportunity to move for- 
ward in its trade relations with South 
America if the way can be kept open for 
free competition in foreign trade. But, at 
the end of the first World War, somewhat 
the same opportunity was in prospect for 
the United States. Then, North American 
business got out of South America and 
left the road open for Germany. In part, 
they attribute this to cartel agreements. 

Investigators say German firms have 
built up the inventories of their companies 
in South America, providing a postwar 
nucleus for a new industrial drive for Ger- 
many. After the war, the prediction of 


‘these officials is that there will be an ex- 


odus of Army officers and industrial ex- 
perts from Germany to South America. 
One method suggested by the Justice 
Department for keeping a continual check 
on the cartel agreements of private concerns 
is that private arrangements affecting the 
foreign trade or commerce of the U.S. 
shall be made public. Trade secrets would 
be excluded from such a requirement. 
To illustrate the need for such publicity, 
they say that British war production often 
was held back in the early days of the war 
because of private arrangements between 
British and German firms; that a German 
firm, through an American intermediary, 
caused the price of an important drug to 
be raised on the British market; that, be- 
fore America went into the war, shipments 
of vital materials to Great Britain were 
held back by these private agreements. 
Mr. Biddle says British firms already have 
given private commitments to German 
cartels to restore their markets to them. 
President Roosevelt asked Secretary of 
State Hull last week to keep his eyes on 
the cartel subject in the development of 
international trade agreements during the 
postwar period—and especially upon the 
use by Germany of the private cartel to 
achieve governmental ends. The President 
wrote the Secretary that the antitrust op- 
erations of the Justice Department and the 
trade agreements of the State Department, 
alike, were seeking to remove trade bar- 
riers. Some officials had feared they were 
in conflict. 
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Among the things to look forward to 
after the war will be new surprises in 
frozen foods. For new ways have been 
found to capture and hold that garden- 
fresh flavor of vegetables and fruits— 
and the unique savour of meats and fish. 
But one of the most interesting of the 
surprises will be the packages in which 
these foods will come to your kitchen. 
Both outer carton and inner wrapper 
will be made of “high wet-strength” 
paper— paper that is extra strong when 
dry and will not lose its strength and 
fall apart even when soaking wet! Thus 
it gives a new measure of protection to 
foods, as well as new convenience to 
the user. 

“High wet-strength” paper, which is 
also ‘‘wet-rub resistant,” is now made 
by the use of special synthetic resins de- 
veloped in research laboratories of 





American Cyanamid Company and sold 
under the trade name PAREZ.* It can be 
imparted to any type of paper, from 
paper-board to fine tissue, simply by 
adding the resins in the regular manu- 
facturing process. As a result, paper is 


























One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


Surprise Package 


Developing and making such new and 
important materials available to the 
paper industry is just one of the many 
chemical services rendered by Cyanamid 
to a wide range of industries. 
*Trade-mark 








today doing many of its old jobs 
better and also many entirely 
new jobs. 

“High wet-strength”’ papers 
make stronger, more durable 
shopping bags, multi-wall bags, 
shipping tags, towels, napkins, 
handkerchiefs, wrappers... blue- 
prints, maps and charts that can 
be used safely in the rain. Eventu- 
ally PAREZ resins may make many 
other paper articles practical. 
They are chemical developments 
that make us think of paper al- 
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most as a new material. 
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Crisis for Japan 
In Coming Drive 
For Philippines 


The battle of the Philippines now is be- 
ginning. Round No. 1 of that battle is the 
present aerial invasion. American bomber 
formations are the spearhead for the all- 
out sea and land action that is to come. 

The fight for the Philippines will shape 
the rest of the war in the Pacific. For 
Japan, the outcome is vital. Thus, in 
Tokyo, Emperor Hirohito tells Japan that 
the decisive stage of the war is here. The 
map shows why the Emperor is correct. 

The immediate stake for Japan is her 
captured empire of islands. Once an Amer- 
ican noose has tightened around the Phil- 
ippines, they will be transformed into a 
barrier between Japan and all her pos- 
sessions to the south. American planes and 
warships will patrol the sea to the coast 
of China. Heavy shipping will stop be- 
tween Japan and the Philippines, Borneo, 
the Celebes, Java, Sumatra, Burma, Thai- 
land, Indo-China, Malaya and South 
China. Only sneak traffic will get through. 

The ultimate stake is Japan’s chance to 
remain a formidable military power. For, 
if she loses her island empire, Japan loses 
80 per cent of her oil and sources of im- 
portant supplies of rubber, rice, cotton, 
iron ore, hemp, tin, tungsten and alumi- 
num and sources of some coal. Thus, in 
the Philippines, she can lose the sinews 
with which to carry on a long war. 

The risk for Japan is tremendous. To pro- 
tect her vital stakes, Japan is impelled to 
throw a big part of her existing military 
forces into battle. Those forces include 
her Navy, which she has been feverishly 
rebuilding and modernizing. They include 
new fleets of stronger, faster, more heavily 
gunned planes. They include probably at 
least 200,000 ground troops in the Philip- 
pines. In fact, land forces guarding an 
area half as big as the U.S, will be isolated 
from Japan if the Philippines fall. 

Japan cannot hope to stop America in 
the Philippines with anything less than 
her maximum sea and air strength. To the 
extent that she holds back strength, her 
defeat will become more certain. But, if 
Japan risks the big bulk of her naval 
power and of her air power in the Philip- 
pines and loses, she will have lost the abil- 
ity to protect the homeland from in- 
vasion. And the Americans in the Philip- 
pines will have won another strong base 
from which to carry the war directly to 
Japan. 

So defeat in the Philippines, if and 
when it comes, will foreshadow the final 
defeat and downfall of Japan. 
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PAVING WAY FOR FINAL VICTORY 


Roosevelt-Churchill Conference on Strategy to Knock Out Japan 


Reports on conditions 
in Italy and on efforts 
to restore world trade 


The time is at hand for President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill to wrap 
up the tag ends of the war in Europe and 
set themselves for the final push to vic- 
tory over Japan. The date for their meet- 
ing has been a censor-held secret. But dis- 
patches that emerged from British cen- 
sorship last week mentioned Quebec as the 
place. 

All sorts of new problems have piled up 
in the eight months since they met with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo 
and Marshal Stalin at Teheran. The war 
has moved far. The end in Europe is al- 
most in sight. Now, agreements are need- 
ed to pave the way for civil governments 
in the countries from which the Nazis are 
driven. Occupation plans must be agreed 
upon. Peace terms must be drawn. And 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff must plan 
the transfer from Europe to the Pacific 
of whatever is needed to throw the full 
weight of the Allies against Japan. 

Presidential campaign. Plans for the 
meeting have been long in the making. 
For several months, signs have pointed 
toward its imminence. Mr. Roosevelt sev- 
eral times has said another meeting would 
be held soon. Every hint that has escaped 
from censorship indicates that the meet- 
ing will be held before Mr. Roosevelt 
makes his first campaign speech at a meet- 
ing of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in Washington on September 23. 

Such timing would place the Roosevelt- 
Churchill meeting squarely in the middle 
of the three weeks’ trip that Thomas E. 
Dewey is making in a bid for votes. 

Neither’ Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Dewey 
is unaware of the showing by past political 
polls that presidential campaigns are won, 
often, in September. Mr. Roosevelt is 
catching the public attention through in- 
ternational conferences, topped by a 
speech. Mr. Dewey is making a 6,500-mile 
trip, with seven speeches, in which to draw 
his indictment of the New Deal and the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

In a press conference after Mr. 
Dewey’s first speech at Philadelphia, the 
President refrained from comment. He 
shrugged at charges by Mr. Dewey that 
the Administration is “afraid” to release 
soldiers from the Army because it fears 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


... the time is at hand 


. another depression. The question whether 


he regarded his Administration as “tired, 
quarrelsome and defeated”—Mr. Dewey’s 
description—brought from Mr. Roosevelt 
the remark that he would like to go back 
to Hyde Park, but not because he was 
either tired or defeated. 

In discussing demobilization plans of the 
Army and Navy, the President said that 
the Navy would not disband as long as 
it had Japan on its hands, and that the 
plan announced by the Army expressed 
the wishes of thousands of soldiers inter- 
viewed in this country and overseas. 

The President turned immediately from 
his press conference to a talk with top 
military and naval commanders to prepare 
himself for the forthcoming discussions 
with Prime Minister Churchill and the 
British staff chiefs. Then he moved into 
meetings with Herbert H. Lehman, the 
director of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, with Leo 
Crowley. head of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, and Brig. Gen. William 
O’Dwyer, just back from the Italian front. 

General O'Dwyer brought Mr. Roose- 
velt a report of the destruction done by 
the retreating Germans in Italy and an es- 
timate of the materials that will be needed 


to restore the country to a self-supporting 
basis. Between the U.S. and Britain, $100,- 
000,000 worth of fuel, agricultural supplies 
and food are being taken into Italy. The 
President said large quantities of these 
materials were being fed into the normal 
trade channels in Italy and being sold. 
The Italian Government later will pay for 
these goods. Whether UNRRA will move 
into Italy to help straighten out the situa- 
tion has not yet been decided. 

Other visitors brought the President re- 
ports of the developing plans for demobili- 
zation after the war. Secretary of State 
Hull was in to discuss the progress being 
made in working out plans for a world 
peace agency and opening up world trade. 

A pair of Governors—Coke R. Steven- 
son, of Texas, and James H. Davis, of 
Louisiana—gave a fresh view of the po- 
litical prospects in two States that have 
threatened revolt from their Democratic 
traditions. Governor Davis predicted Mr. 
Roosevelt would carry Louisiana. And 
Governor Stevenson had a plan for put- 
ting two sets of Democratic electors on the 
ticket in Texas, one pro-Roosevelt, the 
other anti-Roosevelt. Even with such a 
split ticket, the Governor said, Mr. Roose- 
velt thinks he can carry Texas. 
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WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A PORTABLE DRILL RIG? 


Perhaps, no single advance has met 
with more favor from those whose 
task it is to drill for oil than the ap- 
plication of Fluid Drive to oil drill- 
ing equipment. 

Fluid Couplings provide steam 
engine flexibility and smoothness to 
internal combustion engines in a drill 
rig. 

The net result is that equipment 
and machinery can be moved more 
easily, fuels in the vicinity may be 
used, and difficult drilling operations 
are possible without danger to in- 
ternal combustion engines or drilling 
equipment, 

The scene of a portable drilling 
rig, equipped with an American 
Blower Fluid Coupling, pictured here, 
is the forerunner to similar scenes to 
be enacted again and again all over 
the world after Victory, when the 


search for oil swings into full gear. P ' —. ——_,- 


ener 


Yet Fluid Driving a drill rig is only 
one of many uses for American Blower 
Fluid Couplings. You will find them 
today on cargo vessels, warships, ocean 
liners, dredges, trucks, in airplanes 
and power plants, on pumps and 
other equipment where smooth trans- 
mission of power or stepless variable 
speed control is desirable. 

Write us for complete data. 





Cutaway view, American Blower 

Fluid Drives provide smooth trans- 

mission of power and stepless variable 
Speed control. 





American Blower Fluid Drive neaipial Portable Drill Rig. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- r) 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
he ed. a“ Ip 4 
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s& TOWARD A NEW LEAGUE OF PEACE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


What the whole world yearns for today is an effec- 
tive means of preventing another World War. 

This goal will not be accomplished overnight, but 
already such substantial progress has been made 
toward attaining the desired objective that a certain 
satisfaction may be derived from examining the devel- 
opments, especially those of last week. 

Readers of this magazine will find on pages 34 to 42 
the full text of the debate in the Senate on the subject 
of the future league of peace. That debate is significant 
because for the first time some of the matters which 
have been discussed secretly at the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference are brought into the open and because it is 
apparent that the Republican and Democratic leader- 
ship in the Senate see eye-to-eye on the principles of 
approach to the delicate problems that must be solved 
before the new league, combining large and small na- 
tions, can be established. 

Senator Bushfield of South Dakota, Republican, 
who started the discussion is, like many other mem- 
bers of the Senate, not yet in the confidence of the 
committee of members of Congress who have been 
consulting with Secretary of State Hull. This is be- 
cause the matter is not ready for submission to the 
entire Congress and there are exchanges necessarily 
going on with other governments, it being deemed de- 
sirable to conduct such negotiations confidentially in 
order that governments may not be embarrassed if 
they recede from a point of view previously taken. 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, Republican, and 
Senator White of Maine, Republican, and Senator 
Connally of Texas, Democrat, who answered him, do, 
however, know the confidential background of the 
negotiations. 


AVOIDING SPLIT Enough developed during the de- 


THAT KEPT US bate in the Senate to indicate 
OUT OF LEAGUE that while the lines of cleav- 
age which wrecked the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in 1919 in the Senate may 
appear again, they will not be destructive this time. 
For both Republican and Democratic leaders seem 
to have taken a broader-gauged view of how to handle 
the ticklish issue involved in the employment of our 
armed services. It is a basic constitutional question. In 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, the United 
States, if a member, would have undertaken an obli- 
gation to act “against external aggression” as such 


aggression may have affected any member of the 
League. But the Republicans in the Senate in 1919, 
under the leadership of the late Senator Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts, insisted on trying to write into the treaty 
itself a proviso that whatever obligations the United 
States undertook were subject to the further consent of 
Congress. Indeed the Lodge reservation went further by 
stating that no obligations were being assumed at all. 
A FORMULA FOR — peep a5 said 
SOOT CN nie ts ecouieed coal 
STOP AGGRESSION vation and that it required other 

governments to agree before it 
could be considered a part of the treaty and since the 
peace conference had already adjourned and since the 
matter concerned wholly our own internal procedure, 
he did not think it should be handled that way. 

Today, more than 25 years afterwards, the wisdom 
of Woodrow Wilson’s point has been recognized. Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, Republican, says frankly—and he is 
to be commended for his courage and statesmanship— 
that the question of how the United States carries out 
its obligation is wholly an internal matter to be de- 
cided by us under our own constitutional system and 
that it need not be in the treaty because it is not really 
the business of other governments. 

It goes without saying that war cannot be declared 
without the consent of Congress, and it is also true 
that there are many kinds of cases in which a declara- 
tion of war is not needed for the President to send 
armed forces, for instance, into Central and South 
America where our interests are directly attacked. 

The only real problem, therefore, that has to be 
solved is how to obtain for the benefit of a league of 
peace the instantaneous cooperation of the United 
States and its armed forces so that no aggressor nation, 
knowing the dilatory nature of debate in democracies, 
could gain time to build up armament and actually 
threaten the peace of the world. 

The formula that is being discussed at the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks conference seems very simple indeed. The 
nations of the world, large and small, are banded to- 
gether in the International Security League. A dispute 
arises, let us say, in Europe between Roumania and 
Hungary. On its face, it does not look like a threat to 
the peace of the world, and it may not really be such a 
threat. The machinery of the League, however, would 
be invoked promptly. The dispute would be fully in- 
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sador would vote in the proceedings of the Executive 
Council. It is clear that our ambassador would be in- 
structed by the President of the United States. If by 
our vote in the Executive Council we are to concur in 
the use of our armed forces, the President of the 
United States will have to know what the attitude of 
Congress is to be, especially since under our constitu- 
tional system appropriations for the use of armed 


It would appear, therefore, that 
there is no need for inclusion in 
the Covenant of the International 
Security League any provisions 
for the procedure that should be followed inside the 
United States. It seems more likely that a plan will be 
evolved that might even take the form now of a joint 
resolution by Congress—so that all the world will 
know—describing the procedure that would be fol- 
lowed in instructing the ambassador of the United 
States as to his vote in the Executive Council. Such a 
resolution could stipulate, among other things, that 
the consent of Congress should be asked many months 


—_j 
Discussions in Senate and Dumbarton Oaks conference promise solution 
of problem of use of American armed forces in international or- sk 
ganization—Constitutional procedure to be internal matter 

f the vestigated. If strictly legal questions were involved. 

1919, they would be submitted to the International Court 

Mas- of Justice. If it were a controversy of a “non-justic- 

treaty able” nature, the League would appoint impartial ar- 

Inited bitrators to make a report and recommendation. Both 

ent of parties to the controversy would be given a certain 

ner by time within which to comply with the decision of the 

at all. Executive Council and if aggression resulted anyhow, 

said the Executive Council of the League would immedi- forces must originate in Congress. 
reser- ately take military action. 

other The machinery for such action would be arranged — git atin A 

ore it for in advance by the creation of a special security CAN INSURE PEACE 

ce the committee composed of the military powers in a posi- 

ce the tion to contribute forces instantly to preserve peace. 

edure, It is to be presumed, of course, that in a dispute 
somewhere on the European continent, the Execu- 

isdom tive Council might designate as its agents one or two 

. Sen- of the larger powers and hence the forces of the United 

1 he is States would not at all be necessary. 

ship— But the important point is that when the Executive 

es out Council states that a situation has become a “threat 

De de- to the peace of the world,” that formal declaration 


m and must have the approval of the American delegate or 
really | ambassador. The vote of the Council would be that of 
a majority of the members, but, as now planned, it 
clared must include in that majority the affirmative votes of 
o true the United States, Great Britain, Russia and China. 
clara- This means that the United States exercises a veto 
» send f power, and so do Great Britain, Russia and China 
South | respectively. 


d. CONGRESS CAN When, however, the Internation- 
to be 


al Security League votes that a 
pue of pig nig situation has reached a point 
Inited where it is a “threat to the peace 


sation, | of the world,” it becomes the obligation of the mem- 
racies, | bers of the League to find the means to remove the 
‘tually | threat. We would agree to that in the main treaty or 
else this war is a futile sacrifice. The League of Nations 


mbar- — Covenant also provided that the Council should advise 
i. The | upon the means that could be used in enforcing peace 
led to- | and the means included military of economic measures 


ispute | as well as a resort to public opinion by full publicity 
ia and | of the issues of the dispute. But America—the most 
reat to | power nation—was never a member. 

such a For the moment, the point that seemed to be con- 
would | spicuous in last week’s debate in the Senate was the 
lly in- | exact method whereby our own delegate or ambas- 








in advance of the acute stages of a dispute among na- 
tions so that Congress would have ample opportunity 
to indicate its desires. 

There is cause for gratification in the fact that the 
negotiations now under way at Dumbarton Oaks are 
not likely to be embodied in a treaty much before the 
end of this year because a certain amount of time will 
have to elapse as the plan is submitted to other na- 
tions for their suggestions and opinions. The plan will 
be made public soon, but the actual submission of a 
treaty cannot possibly be reached until after the cam- 
paign. 

This means that the spirit of approach can be non- 
partisan and that the mistakes of 1919 will not be re- 
peated. It does look as though this time there is going 
to be a league to enforce peace. Moral and physical 
force are to be invoked when necessary. It may well be 
that international disputes will be settled without re- 
course to arms for a long time to come. , 

The biggest fact to be borne in mind, however, is 
that the self-restraint of the larger nations—Britain, 
Russia and ourselves—is to be the ultimate factor in 
keeping the peace of the world. No document can guar- 
antee what only character and righteousness in a na- 
tion or its government alone can assure. 
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ROLE IN POSTWAR WORLD 


First Debate by Senate 
On International Security League 


(Following is the full text of the debate 
on postwar security in the Senate, Sep- 
tember 5, 1944.) 


MR. BUSHFIELD (Rep., of South Da- 
kota). Mr. President, almost a year ago, 
in an article published in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, I proposed an associa- 
tion of nations patterned upon the Pan 
American Union for the purpose of deal- 
ing with post-war peace administration. 
Today the President has a plan of his 
own—a plan so shrouded in secrecy that 
there is no official report on its vast 
ramifications; its far-reaching potentiali- 
ties. But there are leaks which show that 
we "Americans are to be called upon to 
surrender our sovereignty and our liberty 
to the caprice of one man. I do not be- 
lieve Americans will approve such a pro- 
posal. 

The Conference at Dumbarton Oaks to 
form a new league of nations, now meet- 
ing in the city of Washington upon the 
call of the President of the United States, 
and consisting of representatives of Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States, 
with China hiding behind the curtains in 
order not to offend the aesthetic sense of 
sensitive Japan, has been in session many 
days. Despite the fact that the newspa- 
pers have repeatedly and urgently re- 
quested permission to attend the Con- 
ference, or receive some information 
about its activities and proposals, the 
only recognition of that request was 
an invitation the other day to attend a 
press conference which, as described by 
one of the representatives of the press, 
was “a run-around,” and ‘we were told 
nothing.” 

Now, however, we have been furnished 
some enlightenment upon the .work of 
the Conference. On August 22 the New 
York Times published the following 
statement: 


WASHINGTON, August 22.—The United 
States, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia 
outlined today to the delegates at the 
Washington Conversations on Interna- 
tional Organization their broad proposals 
for the creation of an international league 
to prevent and repel aggression. 

In two executive sessions in the rennais- 
sance music room at the Dumbarton Oaks 
mansion, which was surrounded by mili- 
tary police and barred to reporters, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., Under Secretary 
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| For the first time, the Senate 

| has debated the role this country | 
| is to play in any future interna- | 
| tional security league. | 

The debate was started by | 
| Senator Bushfield, Republican, | 
| of South Dakota, whose argu- | 
| ments were answered by Sen- | 
| ator Connally, Democrat, of 
| Texas, chairman of the Foreign 
| Relations Committee, and Sen- 
| ator Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
Republican leader. 

Because of the significance of 
this exchange of views on this 
vital subject, The United States 
News presents the proceedings 
in full text. 


a 





of State, and Sir Alexander Cadogan and 
Ambassador Andrel A. Gromyko, chair- 
men of the British and Russian delega- 
tions, proceeded from general statements 
on the problem of securing the peace to 
the much more difficult task of defining 
how it was to be done. 

An official communiqué disclosed that 
the three plans had been discussed and 
that Mr. Stettinius had been selected as 
permanent chairman of the conversations, 
but it did not say anything about the pro- 
posals or about the questions asked after 
the reading of each plan. 

The New York Times, however, has 
obtained from an unimpeachable source 
the following digest of the three plans, 
which were drafted by the governments 
recently and exchanged for study and 
comment. 

As is well known, all three powers pro- 
pose the creation of an international se- 
curity organization having an assembly 
of all the powers; a council, controlled by 
the United States, Britain, Soviet Russia, 
and China, who have primary authority 
and responsibility for preventing and re- 
pelling aggression; an international court 
of justice and a general secretariat. 

The American plan is careful to empha- 
size that the United States has no inten- 


tion of proposing a four-power dic- 
tatorship on the rest of the world, but it 
makes quite clear that the authority of 
the assembly of all the powers shall be 
limited. 

The purpose of the assembly, the Ameri- 
can plan is understood to state, is “toassist 
the executive council, upon request, in en- 
listing all states toward giving effect to 
the actions of the council.” Each of the 
United Nations would be represented on 
the council by six members, each nation 
would have one vote, and the assembly 
would meet once a year, probably in a 
different capital each year. 

The “executive council” (which the 
American plan calls it) would have four 
permanent members—the United States, 
Britain, Soviet Russia, and China. Pro- 
vision is also made for several additional 
members. This council, the American plan 
states, would be primarily responsible for 
the peaceful settlement of internaticnal 
disputes and for the security of the na- 
tions. 

Moreover, it makes clear, the four per- 
manent members would have authority in 
the council in proportion to their obliga- 
tion to provide most of the money, men, 
and force to repel any aggression which 
might occur. Consequently, the American 
plan stipulates that in order to use force 
to prevent aggression, the court perma- 
nent members must vote for it unani- 
mously and in addition to this, that there 
must be a majority vote of the entire coun- 
cil before military sanctions can be ap- 
plied. 

Thus, if there were eleven members of 
the council not only the four permanent 
members of the council would have to ap- 
ply force against an aggressor, but two 
other powers would also have to favor it. 
This latter stipulation is designed to quell 
the fears of the other powers that they 
would not have a voice in the major de- 
cisions of the proposed league. 

The most important part of the Ameri- 
can plan is contained in the proposal that 
the powers should enter into a general 
agreement on the number and type of 
forces they are obligated to put at the dis- 
posal of the executive council. This agree- 
ment would evidently limit the number of 
forces and facilities which each member 
nation was obligated to provide for the 
use of the council, but if the Senate of the 
United States— 


I call particular attention to that sen- 
tence— 


but if the Senate of the United States ap- 
proved the treaty in which this agreement 
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was contained, these forces would, under 
the American plan as it now stands, be 
available for the use of the security league 
without the necessity of returning to 
Congress for approval every time the 
American delegate and a majority of the 
council voted to apply force to prevent 
aggression. 


Mr. President, I realize that this is not 
an Official report, but more than a week 
has elapsed since its publication and no 
denial has been made. Certain Members 
of Congress have seen the American plan 
therein described and they agree that the 
report of the New York Times is sub- 
stantially correct. Under that plan, the 
President will have the power to declare 
war without the consent, the knowledge, 
or the approval of Congress. I should 
like to know, Mr. Roosevelt, whether that 
is your demand. I should like to know 
whether that is the platform upon which 
you are running for the fourth term as 
President of the United States. It must 
be because the so-called American plan 
was prepared either in your office or that 
of the Secretary of State with your ap- 
proval and submitted to the Dumbarton 
conference as the proposal of the Ameri- 
can Government. 

You did not always believe in such en- 
tanglements as you now propose, Mr. 
Roosevelt. Reading back through your 
public statements, we find these words 
spoken on December 28, 1933: 


The definite policy of the United States 
from now on is one opposed to armed in- 
tervention. We are not members of the 
League of Nations and we do not contem- 
plate membership. 


On January 3, 1934, you said: 


I have made it clear that the United 
States cannot take part in political ar- 
rangements in Europe. 


On August 14, 1936, you said: 
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We shun political commitments which 
might entangle us in foreign war; we 
avoid connection with the political activi- 
ties of the League of Nations. 


And yet, Mr. Roosevelt, you have pre- 
pared and presented to representatives 
of the Allied Nations a proposal for a 
new League of Nations far more compre- 
hensive than the League of Nations which 
you heretofore have condemned. 

Let me call your attention to article 10 
of the Covenant of the old League of Na- 
tions, which said: 


The members of the League undertake 
to respect and preserve as against exter- 
nal aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all mem- 
bers of the League. In case of any such 
aggression or in case of any threat or dan- 
ger of such aggression, the Council shall 
advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Article 10 of the old League of Nations 
was debated for months and was defeat- 
ed. Subsequently, in the next Presiden- 
tial election the American people ap- 
proved that defeat by an overwhelming 
vote. 

Now you propose that Congress turn 
over to you, one individual, the full and 
complete power as a member of this new 
League of Nations to take this Nation 
into war in any part of the world and 
send our sons to enforce your orders. 

Do you, Mr. Roosevelt, base your cam- 
paign for a fourth term upon the des- 
potic and extraordinary power outlined 
in this so-called American plan? 

The practical administration of such 
a proposal to declare war carries with it 
the right to spend money; to supply and 
provide for the military and naval op- 
eration. 

Likewise, the implication of this pro- 
posal is that this Congress undertakes to 
bind the hands of every future Congress. 
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This right of every Congress to determine 
its own policy is one of the fundamentals 
of democracy. 

If the New York Times article really 
be the language of the so-called Ameri- 
can plan proposed by the President, it 
can mean only one thing. It means that 
if he can secure the approval of the Sen- 
ate to this plan, then thereafter whenever 
the League Council decides the use of 
force against any nation shall be under- 
taken, the President has the power, with- 
out going back to Congress, to send 
troops and ships and planes to invade or 
attack any nation; and that means war 
by Presidential order. 

Mr. Roosevelt, you have said much in 
recent months about the “peace-loving 
nations.” All the Allied Nations are pre- 
sumably peace-loving nations. The Amer- 
ican people are peace-loving people; 
but when you propose a new League 
of Nations that gives to you, or to the 
President of the United States, whoever 
he may be, power to declare war and send 
our soldiers anywhere in the world, I 
ask in all sincerity, is that your cam- 
paign issue? 

Every war in history has been started 
by some king or ruler who had the power 
to do the thing you now propose. War 
is never started by the people. If this 
power is granted to you, we will have 
taken the last and final step of laying the 
foundation for the next war. 

Under this plan proposed by you, who 
is going to decide what aggression is? 
Who is going to decide when it is neces- 
sary to send troops into some distant 
part of the world? You, Mr. Roosevelt. 
And suppose that you issue an order 
sending an army against Canada, or 
Mexico, or Brazil, on the statement by 
you that aggression is contemplated or 
has taken place, who can deny your as- 
sertion? What power can override your 
order? Under the provisions of your 
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proposal, you become the absolute despot 
of the American people; a true dictator 
in all sense of the word. 

MR. CONNALLY (Dem. of Texas). Mr. 
President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the remarks of the able 
Senator from South Dakota with respect 
to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. I 
shall not undertake to make any detailed 
reply to his remarks, since they seem to 
be very largely of a political nature. Sev- 
eral times he referred to the candidacy 
of the President and the election in No- 
vember. My efforts have been in the 
direction of trying to keep the issue of 
foreign relations out of politics, so I shall 
not fall into the trap so skillfully set by 
the Senator from South Dakota and dis- 
cuss this question from a partisan stand- 
point. 

Mr. President, no international con- 
ference ever adopts proposals unani- 
mously. With rare exceptions, the Sen- 
ate never adopts any proposal unani- 
mously. There is always some particular 
feature about any bill or policy which 
does not suit us in its details; but in the 
final analysis we regard the measure as 
an entity, as a whole, and sometimes 
waive our objections. 

We can make no intelligent discussion 
of the work of the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference at this time, or even when it 
adjourns, in my view, because it is mere- 
ly a technical conference. The main con- 
ference will be held at a later time, on 
what is called a higher level, with the 
oreign ministers of the governments con- 
cerned, and with representatives of all 
the United Nations that desire to par- 
ticipate. That will be the meeting which 
will really determine the shape, struc- 
ture, and form of whatever international 
machinery may be established. So I shall 
withhold any discussion of the matter 
at the present time, because no one knows 
exactly what the final instrument will 
contain. 

I remind the Senator from South Da- 
kota and other Senators that whatever 
may be adopted must come back to the 
Senate, the forum selected by the 
framers of the Constitution. It must 
come back to the Senate and run the 
gauntlet of the most searching scrutiny 
and the most careful and meticulous ex- 
amination, not only in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, but on the floor of the 
Senate itself. I remind the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota that the 
minority is represented on the Foreign 
Relations Committee by an unusually 
able group of very distinguished Sen- 
ators. They have the faculty of inquisi- 
tion developed to a very high degree, and 
he need not fear that anything will get 
through the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee until the distinguished Senators, both 
of the majority and of the minority, ex- 
amine the instrument, take it apart, 


analyze it, take out all the wheels, and 
unwind the spring. He need not fear 
that anything will be put over on the 
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Senate without its knowledge or consent. 
I hope the Scnator from South Dakota 
will bear his excitement in patience. 
The “higher level” will probably not 
promulgate the instrument until after 
the November election. In fact, it is an 
international conference, and is  sup- 
posed to be indifferent to local elections 
in the various countries; and I assume 
it is. 

I remind the Senator from South Da- 
kota that this is a matter which ought 
to be above partisan politics. In the 
field of foreign affairs there is a rather 
trite saying that “politics ends at the 
seashore.” Mr. President, we hope that 
this war, which has grieved us and 
robbed our land of some of its finest and 
richest blood, and which has required 
the pouring out in unstinted measure of 
our treasure, is about to come to an end, 
at least so far as one aspect of it is con- 
cerned, by the triumph of American 
arms. 

What would it profit me as a Democrat, 
or what would it profit the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [MR. VANDEN- 


' BERG] or the distinguished Senator from 


Maine [Mr. WHITE] as Republicans to aid 
in the construction of an international 
tribunal to preserve the peace of the 
world and to prevent another war? 
What political advantage would it be to 
us? It would interest us only as Ameri- 
cans, hopeful of keeping our country out 
of another war. I am not speaking of 
other countries. I am not speaking of 
Russia, Great Britain, or China, although 
I entertain for them all a very high re- 
gard and admiration. I am speaking of 
America itself. We are not engaged in a 
Sir Galahad mission in this respect. We 
are acting in the interests of America 
itself. It is the red blood of our sons 
that we do not want spilled again. It is 
the treasure of our people here at home 
that we do not want to be wasted again. 
We are in this fight to create an inter- 
national tribunal to preserve the peace of 
the world because that means our peace, 
our security, and our safety. I hope no 
Senator will approach this problem bear- 
ing the emblem of his party. It is not a 
political question. It is not a domestic 
question. It is a question of the highest 
national importance. 

When the casualty lists come from the 
Office of the Chief of Staff, they con- 
tain names such as Sgt. James Smith, 
of Tennessee, or Corp. Henry Johnson, 
of South Dakota. They contain the 
serial number, the names of the parents 
or survivors, the name of the particular 
organization, and the branch of the serv- 
ice, such as Infantry, or paratroops. But 
the list does not contain any information 
as to whether or not the man was a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican. It is of no sig- 
nificance to the Nation whether he was 
a Democrat or a Republican. He goes 
out on the battlefield, sheds his blood, or 
gives his life for his country, without 
regard to whether he is a Democrat or a 
Republican. 








So, Mr. President, I refuse to discuss 
this question at this time from a partisan 
angle. I wish to say to the Senator from 
South Dakota that when the work of the 
conferences shall have been concluded, I 
shall discuss these matters. I shall not 
run away from them, and I am sure other 
Senators will not run away from them. 
When the treaty comes before the Sen- 
ate all of us are Senators and all of us 
are able to stand upon our own feet. All 
of us are representatives of great com- 
monwealths. If a Senator does not ap- 
prove of the treaty, it will be his duty to 
vote against it, and I shall not impugn 
the motives or the patriotism of any Sen- 
ator who does so. I wish to associate 
with men who have minds and convic- 
tions of their own. I do not expect every 
one to agree with me, because anyone 
who did so would be wrong a part of the 
time, no doubt. 

So, Mr. President, there is no occasion 
for excitement now. The Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference has not concluded its 
work. It has been well advertised that 
the Conference is merely a meeting of 
the technicians to more or less put into 
proper form the plans, under a general 
outline, that are to be agreed upon. But 
they have no force, they have no prestige, 
they have no compulsion, until the main 
conference shall have convened, after the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference shall have 
adjourned. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

MR. CONNALLY. I yield. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. Does the Senator care 
to answer the question whether he has 
seen the plan which is called the Ameri- 
can plan? 

MR. CONNALLY. I do not mind saying 
that I have and that the Senator from 
Maine [MR. WHITE], the Senator from 
Michigan [MR. VANDENBERG], and the 
Senator from Vermont [MR. AUSTIN], 
have seen it. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. I should like to ask 
a further question, if the Senator will 
yield to me again. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. Does that plan con- 
tain the statement, as alleged in the New 
York Times, that after the Senate has 
approved the general agreement or 
treaty, the President or the executive 
member for this country will have the 
power to designate the area in which the 
forces maintained by the council will be 
used ? 

MR. CONNALLY. It does not make pro- 
vision in that form, I may say to the 
Senator. I do not wish to dodge the 
question. Some months ago the Presi- 
dent made a statement outlining the gen- 
eral characteristics of the _ so-called 
league. Here is what it provides: It pro- 
vides for a council. It provides that the 
four major nations shall be permanent 
members of the council. Does the Sena- 
tor object to that? 


MR. BUSHFIELD. Not at all. But does 
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the Senator approve of the statement 
which has been made by the 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a moment, Mr. 
President; I wish to obtain a little infor- 
mation from the Senator, so that I can 
answer his question. Does the Senator 
object to having the four great nations 
be permanent members of the council? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Not at all. But I wish 
to see the plan, and the American people 
-yish to see the plan, before it is agreed 
to and decided upon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly; and I will 
get to it. Of course, the only way to 
meet the Senator’s wishes would be to 
have him sit in the conference. None of 
the rest of us are sitting in it. I do not 
see why the Senator from South Dakota 
should claim the right to something 
which all the rest of us are denied. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. Why should any of 
us be denied that? 

MR. CONNALLY. For the simple reason 
that the Senate can never negotiate the 
treaty. Why, Mr. President, we cannot 
successfully negotiate a bill for the dis- 
posal of surplus property after the war; 
we cannot successfully negotiate a post- 
war unemployment measure. However, 
I do not wish to get into frivolous dis- 
cussion. 

Let me answer the Senator’s question. 
The Senator has said that he thinks the 
four great nations should have places on 
the council. Why? 
great nations are the ones which have 
fought this war. It is their blood which 
has been spilled, it is their treasure 
which has been wasted, on the fields of 
battle. God knows, if there is another 
war, the armies and navies of the great 
nations will either have to. fight it or 
stop it, one or the other. 

I will say to the Senator that the plan 
provides that on the council there shall 
be four permanent members. It then 
provides—I am not certain; I do not 
think there has been any final agreement 
on this point—that there shall be other 
members of the council who shall be 
lected by the general members of the 
assembly. That means all the countries, 
both small and large, in addition to those 
four. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Does the Senator call 
France a small country? 

MR. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I will 
say that France has played the part of 
asmall country in this war. I have al- 
ways admired France. When I was a 
schoolboy I sympathized with her in her 
Hundred Years’ War with Great Britain. 
Ihave always sympathized with France. 
But France has played a very sorry spec- 
tacle in this war, and the Senator knows 
i. She had an army of 5,000,000 men, 
armed and supposedly trained and 
equipped. But they collapsed like a house 
of cards before the marching armies of 
Germany. 

What has France done since then? I 
think France should prove her ability to 
siton the council. She may bé elected by 
the other nations. I understand that a 
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great many of the nations that are con- 
cerned in this matter wish to put her 
on the council at once. But I would 
say let her serve an apprenticeship for a 
while. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield, but I have 
not yet answered the Senator’s first ques- 
tion. However, I shall be glad to take 
on another one; I shall make up an 
agenda of the Senator’s questions. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. In the article which 
appeared in the New York Times 

MR. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator’s newspaper was the 
Chicago Tribune. I did not know he had 
gone over to the New York Times. He 
quoted the Chicago Tribune at first. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. I appreciate the humor 
of the Senator’s remark; but if he will 
answer 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will answer if I can. 
But when the Senator asks first one ques- 
tion and then another, the point he has 
in mind is difficult for me to grasp. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. I should like to refer 
to the article which appeared in the New 
York Times. 

MR. CONNALLY. Very well; I am glad 
to have the Senator proceed. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. The article says that— 








The most important part of the Ameri- 
can plan is contained in the proposal that 
the powers should enter into a general 
agreement on the number and type of 
forces they are obligated to put at the dis- 
posal of the executive council. This agree- 
ment would evidently limit the number of 
forces and facilities which each member 
nation was obligated to provide for the 
use of the council, but if the Senate of the 
United States approved the treaty in 
which this agreement was contained, these 
forces would, under the American plan as 
it now stands, be available for the use of 
the security league without the necessity 
of returning to Congress for approval 
every time the American delegate and the 
majority of the council voted to apply 
force to prevent aggression. 


Does the Senator approve of that? 

MR. CONNALLY. I will answer the Sen- 
ator’s question. In the first place, the 
tentative agreement provides that in no 
case can armed forces be employed with- 
out the unanimous vote of the four major 
members of the council and, I under- 
stand, probably in addition without the 
approval of a majority of the council. 
What would that do? It would give the 
United States a veto power on the use of 
armed forces in any dispute or quarrel. 
That meets the argument that was suc- 
cessfully made on the floor of the Senate 
against the League of Nations and article 
X of the covenant. The great argument 
then was, “‘Oh, we shall never join one of 
these organizations that can order our 
boys to foreign fields without the consent 
of the United States.” So we provide 
that they cannot do that if the repre- 
sentative of the United States vetoes it. 

That is all there is to it. The assump- 
tion is made by the Senator from South 


Dakota and, I assume, by other Senators, 
that without saying anything more, the 
plan means that the international or- 
ganization would have the power to call 
on the various governments to send 
troops and to intervene. But if the Sen- 
ator will read the agreement he will find 
that one of its provisions is that the gov- 
ernments which are supposed to furnish 
troops must, under the agreement, make 
another agreement among themselves as 
to the number and kinds of troops which 
each country shall supply and as to the 
terms and conditions upon which they 
shall be supplied. That agreement has 
not been worked out. I do not know 
what it will contain. But there is a re- 
quirement that that agreement must be 
negotiated and must be made a pact be- 
tween the nations that are members of 
the council. If I am not correct in that 
statement, I shall be glad to be corrected 
by any Senator who is familiar with the 
matter. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. Much as I have en- 
joyed the richness and the eloquence of 
the distinguished Senator’s remarks, I 
must point out that he still has not an- 
swered the question I asked. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have undertaken to 
do so. : 

MR. BUSHFIELD. My question was this: 
After the agreement or treaty, or what- 
ever it may be called, has been finally 
adopted by the United States Senate, 
will the President or his representative 
on the council be able to order our troops 
here and there over the world without 
any action by the Senate? 

MR. CONNALLY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I tried to answer a minute ago 
by saying that the agreement requires 
the formulation of another .agreement 
covering that point. I do not know what 
will be in that agreement; and, without 
knowing what will be in it, I cannot 
answer that question specifically. But I 
will say to the Senator that he puts his 
question in the most extreme fashion. 
I do not know whether the President 
will be our representative in this League; 
but he would not have authority to order 
our troops anywhere, even under the re- 
stricted construction which the Senator 
has used, unless all four of the other 
powers joined in the action and unless a 
majority of all the nations composing 
the council were to do so. I do not agree, 
however, that that necessarily follows at 
all, because, as I have said, one of the 
conditions of the whole plan is that the 
nations which will be called upon to fur- 
nish troops must make among them- 
selves another agreement with regard to 
the kinds and numbers of troops and the 
conditions under which they will be em- 
ployed. That agreement has not as yet 
been made. 

MR. MILLIKIN (Rep., of Colorado). Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question ? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Who will make the 
agreement about which the Senator has 
just been talking? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That agreement is sup- 
posed to be, as I understand—I do not 
have the draft before me; it is in my 
office—among at least the four great na- 
tions, the members of the council. 

MR. MILLIKIN. Would it be made by 
our representatives in the Assembly or 
the council, or would it come back to the 
Congress in any form? 

MR. CONNALLY. I am sure it would 
come back before the Senate. It would 
be a treaty, and I am sure it would be 
submitted to the Senate. 

MR. MILLIKIN. Under the structure of 
the plan developed so far, and so far 
as the Senator knows about it, if the 
council decided that we should engage 
upon a military venture could the matter 
develop in such a way that the United 
States Congress would be put into the 
position of running out on the repre- 
sentative of the United States if it did 
not acquiesce in the views of the rep- 
resentative in regard to the matter? 

MR. CONNALLY. The Senator has pro- 
pounded what sounds like a $64 question. 
What would constitute running out 
would depend upon the language of the 
treaty, and upon how far our obligations 
extended. The whole thing depends upon 
the discretion of the council. It is not 
an absolute grant. 

Does the Senator from Maine desire 
me to yield to him? 

MR. WHITE (Rep., of Maine). Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, I was 
about to suggest that, as I understand 
the situation, an obligation will be placed 
upon the council to negotiate the agree- 
ment under which armed assistance 


might be called forth, and the agreement * 


specifying the terms, conditions, and the 
extent to which we might be called upon 
to contribute force would have to come 
back to the Senate for approval in a con- 
stitutional manner. 

MR. CONNALLY. That is my understand- 
ing of the matter. 

MR. MILLIKIN. To the Senate, may I 
ask, or to the whole Congress? 

MR. CONNALLY. I would say the Senate. 

MR. MILLIKIN. I do not quite under- 
stand the theory by which it would come 
back exclusively to the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It would be in the na- 
ture of a treaty, would it not? 

MR. MILLIKIN. A declaration of war— 

MR. CONNALLY. Oh, it would not be 
a declaration of war. It would not be 
a declaration of war. It would be a 
declaration of peace. Senators become 
excited about armed forces. Where 
have armed forces been sent by Presi- 
dents of the United States heretofore 
without any action having been taken 
by Congress? In the Boxer Rebellion in 
China— 

MR. BUSHFIELD. How about Iceland? 

MR. CONNALLY. How about Iceland? It 
is very cold there. 





MR. BUSHFIELD. The question may seem 
to be a very amusing one, but American 
troops were sent to Iceland before war 
had been declared by the Congress. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The President is the 


Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. The Senator asked 
where troops had ever been sent with- 
out a declaration of war having been 
made. I merely wished to remind him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What the Senator has 
said is another instance which proves 
what I am saying. When the Boxer Re- 
bellion took place in China who was 
President of the United States then? 
William McKinley, was he not? Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was a great man. I admired him. 
America sent an army to China in co- 
operation with armies of other nations 
such as Germany, Great Britain, and 
France. .The American Army performed 
its functions and protected American 
representatives, and then withdrew. No 
one objected. No declaration of war 
was made in that instance. The United 
States did not declare war on China. 
Our troops were sent to China because 
it was felt by the representatives of our 
Government that the interests of Ameri- 
cans required the presence in China of 
our armed forces. 

What about troops in South and Cen- 
tral America? What about the marines? 
I cannot recite all the instances which I 
have in mind. There were occurrences 
involving Santo Domingo, under Repub- 
lican Presidents and Democratic Presi- 
dents as well. There was the instance of 
Nicaragua under Republican and Demo- 
cratic Presidents. There were countless 
instances of our Army and Navy being 
sent into foreign lands. 

I do not wish to weary the Senate, but 
there seems to be an inquisitive spirit 
here. I wish to give Senators all the 
information which I can give them. 

In 1817 freebooters took possession of 
Amelia Island in the name of the Gov- 
ernments of Buenos Aires and Venezuela, 
proclaimed the independence of East 
Florida against Spain, and so forth. By 
direction of President Monroe the up- 
rising was suppressed by military forces 
of the United States. The action was 
not taken in concert with the Spanish 
Government or the local authorities in 
Florida. 

Was there a declaration of war on the 
Barbary Coast pirates? 

Mr. HILL (Dem., of Alabama). No. 

MR. CONNALLY. I do not wish to ven- 
ture. In the case of the Barbary Coast 
pirates I am not clear as to whether 
there was a declaration of war against 
the Bey of Algiers. 

MR. HILL. It was the Bey of Tunis. 

MR. CONNALLY. I refer to the Bey of 
Tunis. However, we sent our fleet abroad 
and we suppressed the uprising. 

I shall not name the various places in 
detail which I have in mind. 

During the War of 1812 British forces 
occupied Pensacola, and the Spanish 
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Government either could not or would 
not prevent them from doing so. Early 
in November 1814 General Jackson 
marched to Pensacola and took posses- 
sion. Do we want to repudiate old 
Andrew Jackson at this late hour? 
(Laughter.] I do not think so. 

In December 1817 the President as- 
signed General Jackson to command the 
troops acting against the Indians in 
Florida. Jackson found that the Spanish 
officials were in collusion with the In- 
dians. He seized St. Marks and Pensa- 
cola and by the end of May 1818, Florida 
was in the military possession of the 
United States. Jackson could not wait 
until the President had called into ses. 
sion a recalcitrant Congress, the Mem- 
bers of which were running for reelec- 
tion, and spending time in order to obtain 
votes. He had to act. Under the direc- 
tion of the President, he acted. 

In July 1823, men from two United 
States barges landed on the coast of 
Cuba in pursuit of pirates who were 
seeking to escape from their vessel, 
which had been attacked by the two 
barges. Men from the barges and local 
authorities killed, wounded, or took pris- 
oners all who reached the shore. That 
was almost war if it was not war. It in- 
volved killing almost everyone in sight. 

There was also an incident in Puerto 
Rico. Because of an insult to Lieutenant 
Platt of the United States Navy, Commo- 
dore Porter landed 200 men at Foxardo, 
P. R., in 1824. 

In 1831 three American schooners were 
seized and their crews imprisoned, while 
taking seals on the Falkland Islands. 

I shall not mention all of the various 
places were our armed*forces have vis- 
ited. 

In 1831, while the American vessel 
Friendship was engaged in taking on 
cargo at the island of Sumatra, natives 
succeeded in taking possession of the 
vessel. We attacked them and stormed 
the town and fort located there. A con- 
siderable portion of the town was 
burned. 

There were incidents in the Fiji Is- 
lands in 1840, in Samoa in 1840, and in 
Japan from 1853 to 1854. What did Ad- 
miral Perry do to Japan? He steamed 
there and sent diplomatic word to the 
authorities that he wanted to enter, and 
the Japanese said they did not want him 
to enter. He told them that if they did 
not open up the gates he would open 
them up with cannon. They opened them 
up. There was no declaration of war in 
connection with what took place then. 
Our State Department representatives 
wanted a commercial treaty with Japan. 
They obtained one. That was in 1853 
and 1854. 

In April 1854, there were collisions be- 
tween Chinese Imperial and revolution- 
ary forces. Forces were landed from 
British and American ships and 150 
British and 90 Americans participated 
in an engagement with the Imperialists. 

There were also incidents in Grey- 
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town, Nicaragua, in 1854, in Uruguay in 
1855, in China in 1856, in Uruguay in 
1858, in the Fiji Islands in 1858, in Shang- 
hai in 1859, in Africa in 1860, in Panama 
in 1860, in Japan in 1863 and in 1864, in 
Formosa in 1867, in Japan again in 
1868, in Uruguay in 1868, in Korea in 1871, 
in Mexico in 1876, in Egypt in 1882, in 
Korea again in 1888, in Samoa in 1888, in 
Haiti in 1888, on Navassa Island in 1891, 
at Valparaiso, Chile, in 1891, at Honolulu 
in 1893, at Rio de Janeiro in 1893, at 
Seoul, Korea, in 1894, in Samoa in 1899, 
at Bluefields, Nicaragua, in 1899, and the 
Boxer uprising in 1900. I have already 
adverted to the Boxer uprising. 

In 1900 the so-called Boxer uprising in 
China created a demand for United 
States troops and marines to protect the 
lives and property of American citizens 
at various points in China. Two detach- 
ments of marines were sent to China 
early in 1900 for the purpose of serving 
as a guard to the American legation. 
They remained there from the time of 
their arrival to the capture of the city 
by the Allied forces. Later, American 
troops, under the command of Gen. Adna 
R. Chaffee, and American marines, par- 
ticipated in the operat‘ons against Tien- 
tsin and Peking. That was in 1903. At 
that time Theodore Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent of the United States. I do not doubt 
that the Senator from South Dakota was 
one of his enthusiastic supporters in 1903. 
He probably quit him in 1912, but in 1903 
I believe he was one of the closest sup- 
porters of Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
a great American. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

MR. CONNALLY. Yes; I yield. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. I am greatly obliged 
to the distinguished Senator for placing 
himself in the position in which he has 
placed himself in the last few minutes. 
He is now defending the action of the 
Executive in starting wars without any 
action of the Senate or the Congress. 
So I am obliged to the Senator for plac- 
ing himself in that position and on rec- 
ord. 

MR. CONNALLY. That is not a question. 
I understood the Senator to state that he 
wanted to ask me a question. . 

MR. BUSHFIELD. Very well; I shall ask 
the Senator a question now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That was not a ques- 
tion; it was an accusation. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. The Senator stated he 
had in his possession a copy of the so- 
called American plan proposed by the 
President or the State Department which 
would deny some of the statements I 
have made. Why did not the Senator 
offer that for the RECORD so that we 
could see what it says? ‘ 

Mk. CONNALLY. All the Senator need 
do is to consult the Senator from Mich- 
igan [MR. VANDENBERG] and others. The 
President made a speech on the subject. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Senator declines 
to offer it for the RECORD. ~ 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do because it was 
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given to me in confidence. Does not the 
Senator recagnize the obligation of con- 
fidence ? 

MR. BUSHFIELD. I do not know how it 
was given to the Senator, but he has not 
given it to us. 

MR. CONNALLY. I am telling the Sena- 
tor how it was given to me. I am answer- 
ing the Senator’s question. 

MR. BUSHFIELD. The Senator has not 
answered the question yet. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I may not answer it 
to the satisfaction of the Senator from 
South Dakota; I can only answer it with- 
in my own poor capacity and in accord- 
ance with the facts. I cannot make facts. 
Every time the Senator asks a question 
I cannot make a new fact and shoot it 
at him and then make up another fact 
and put that to him. I can only discuss 
matters within known facts and known 
information. 


Puerto Plata, Dominican Republic, 1904. 


President Roosevelt, Teddy Roosevelt, 
was then President of the United States. 
I do not think that President Theodore 
Roosevelt sent the marines to Santo 
Domingo for any improper purpose. I 
think he sent them there because he be- 
lieved that it was in the interest of peace 
to send them there, to compose order, 
and enforce respect for property and re- 
spect for American lives. I do not believe 
that Theodore Roosevelt had any im- 
proper motives. 


Habana, 1906, * * * American vessels 
had been sent to Cuba by order of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt— 


Theodore Roosevelt. I do not think 
that he acted improperly then. 


Cuba again in 1906. 
Trujillo, Honduras, 1907. 
Honduras, 1910-11. 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, 1910. 
Nicaragua in 1912. 

Cuba, 1912. 

Vera Cruz, 1914. 

Haiti, 1915. 

Dominican Republic, 1916. 
Cuba, 1917— 


And so on and so on— 
Punitive expedition, Mexico, 1916. 


We did not make any declaration of 
war against Mexico when General Persh- 
ing marched his expedition into Mexico 
in an effort to capture Villa, who had 
made an attack on Columbus, N. Mex. 
The Senate knows the story. 


Mexico, Ciudad Juarez, 1919. 


We did not declare war. They were 
shooting across the border and our troops 
returned the fire, I suppose. According 
to the Senator, they ought to have wait- 
ed; Congress should have been called 
into session; but in the meantime they 
would all have been dead. 


Mexico, 1919. 

Panama, 1918, 1919, 1925. 
Honduras, 1919, 1924. 
Guatemala, 1920. 
Smyrna, 1922— 








Smyrna, away over yonder in the east- 
ern Mediterranean— 


China, 1901-27. 


And so on, and so on. I shall not 
weary the Senate by further recitation 
of the incidents. 

Mr. President, why can we not ap- 
proach this matter in an orderly way? 
As has been so well pointed out by the 
Senator from Maine [MR. WHITE], the 
use of troops is going to be governed by 
the agreement which the council shall 
have negotiated among the members of 
the council who are expected to furnish 
armed troops or armed ships, and it will 
delineate the quotas of troops, how they 
will be employed, and when and where. 

If the Senator from South Dakota is 
so excited about this matter, let me say 
that any treaty which may be framed 
will come to the Senate, and if he should 
want to put a reservation on it he would 
have the right to offer one, and the 
Senate would have a right to adopt it if 
it saw fit to do so. Let me suggest, how- 
ever, Mr. President, that there will never 
be constructed any instrument of inter- 
national peace or international anything 
else which in every detail will please 
every man or every Senator. 

I have a watch here which is supposed 
to be a very fine one. I did not buy it; 
it was given me by a member of my fam- 
ily. It is a Swiss watch, made by one of 
the most famous makers of Switzerland, 
fabricated with great care after years of 
experience, yet it does not please every 
watchmaker in Switzerland. A factory 
across the street is making a different 
kind of watch; some little gadget in my 
watch does not suit that factory; some 
little springs are not adjusted as the 
springs in the watches of the other fac- 
tory are adjusted. Across the street is 
another watch plant which.is just as 
famous and which produces watches 
which have just as fine a reputation as my 
watch. Going on down the street, every 
three or four doors there is another kind 
of watch made, a different brand of 
watch, and each maker claims that he 
produces the best watch in the world. 

So, Senators, we are not going to be 
able to construct any kind of an inter- 
national instrument which in, every de- 
tail, in every sentence, in every phrase, 
in every paragraph, is going to meet the 
approbation of every Senator. 

Now, let us, for the sake of the argu- 
ment only, assume the Senator’s position. 
If when Hitler hurled his armies into 
the Rhineland—and that was the begin- 
ning of the devilment—England and 
France and the other peaceful nations 
had had the authority and the will im- 
mediately to throw their armed forces 
into the Rhineland, and had done so, 
Hitler would not have taken possession 
of the Rhineland, and it is within the 
possibility that this war might not have 
occurred. Let us assume that when Hit- 
ler drove into Poland a similar situation 
was presented. If the Senator’s theory 
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is correct we could not have participated. 
It would have been said, “Wait a minute; 
we have got to call Congress into ses- 
sion.” Well, the Congress is busy with 
a campaign; it is impossible to get a 
quorum in the Congress, and then when 
a quorum is obtained someone speaks for 
2 weeks discussing the matter. In the 
meantime Mr. Hitler has gobbled up 
Poland just as he did gobble it up. 

I admit that this is a very difficult 
and very intricate matter. So far as I 
am concerned, I am going to approach 
it, I hope, in a spirit of nonpartisanship, 
in a spirit of trying to serve my country 
and trying to serve my country first. I 
have, of course, an interest in other coun- 
tries; I have an interest in the great na- 
tions and in the small nations; I want 
to see the people of the world, whether 
they are white or black or yellow or red, 
comfortable; I want to see them have 
an economic life; I want to see them en- 
joy the blessings, insofar as they are 
capable of enjoying them, of free govern- 
ment and free institutions. But, Mr. 
President, my first affection is for my 
own country. This is the land that gave 
me birth. My ancestors have lived in 
America since 1748, and in every war in 
which my country has been engaged 
some member of my family has worn its 
uniform. I want it to be the place that 
shall cover my ashes when I am gone; 
I want it to be the place where my son 
will carve out for himself a career and 
a reputation of his own. These old 
United States of America are my first 
love, above all other nations of the earth. 
What I may do with respect to this 
treaty and what I may undertake to do 
here in the Senate, I pray God, may al- 
ways be prompted and guided by my 
affection and my love for my great coun- 
try, the United States of America. 

MR. VANDENBERG (Rep., of Michigan). 
Mr. President, I would not have partici- 
pated in this debate today but for the fact 
that the Senator from Texas has twice 
identified me as being familiar with the 
text of the American plan. Because of the 
injunctions of secrecy which necessarily 
were placed upon the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee with re- 
spect to it, I do not feel free now to dis- 
cuss any phase of the matter which is 
dependent upon the information given 
me in confidence. But in the course of 
this debate today at least a few hypothe- 
ses have been published, and I want to 
comment very briefly only upon those 
hypotheses, because I think the able Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [MR. BUSHFIELD ] 
is entitled to a square answer to his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I suggest to the able 
Senator that the question which he raises 
is not one which involves the work of the 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks at all, 
except as the conferees at Dumbarton 
Oaks might proceed under a misappre- 
hension as to what our own ultimate 
American policy will be as respects the 
authority to be exercised by our Ameri- 
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can delegate on the council of the new 
international security organization. So 
far as the Dumbarton Oaks Conference is 
concerned, it can only set down the rules 
under which all delegates to the council 
of the new organization from all coun- 
tries shall operate and vote. It has no 
jurisdiction over instructions that any 
individual country shall give to its own 
delegate in respect to whether or not he 
shall be a free agent in voting. In other 
words, the question raised by the Senator 
from South Dakota will be fairly raised 
when the Senate is asked to ratify this 
document, because it is at that moment 
that we must either define the rules un- 
der which our delegate shall operate in 
connection with this international or- 
ganization or in good conscience forever 
after hold our peace. 

Now, the question raised by the Sena- 
tor is: What shall we say in respect to 
the rules which we shall lay down to 
govern our own American delegate when 
he is called upon finally to vote in re- 
spect to the use of force under the new 
international organization? The Sen- 
ator correctly says that if he is a free 
agent to vote as he pleases or as the 
President directs in respect to ordering 
the use of force, he has committed us to 
follow through with that use of force, 
and if it results in war, his act has been 
equivalent to a declaration of war, in my 
judgment, without the constitutional con- 
currence of Congress. 

Mr. President, that will raise a very 
interesting question which will have to 
be settled by us. It cannot be settled at 
Dumbarton Oaks. It cannot be settled 
at any international conference. It is 
nobody’s business but ours as to how we 
shall order our voice to be registered in 
the international organization when this 
grave question of the use of force arises. 

The document itself will undoubtedly 
require that this authority shall be voiced 
through the regular constitutional pro- 
cedure of any given country, but that is 
not enough, because, so far as we are 
concerned, that still leaves the question 
wide open, for, under the constitutional 
procedure of the United States, as the 
able Senator from Texas [MR. CONNALLY ] 
has just indicated, there is a distinction 
between the rights of the Chief Execu- 
tive as Commander in Chief to use the 
armed forces for the emergent defense 
of the country and the right to declare 
war, Which is an exclusive congressional 
function. I do not know whether it is 
possible to draw a line between those 
two things by textual definition. 

In contemplating the subsequent use 
of this authority, so far as I am con- 
cerned I am perfectly willing to let the 
President of the United States, whoever 
he may be, use, on his own primary au- 
thority, the preliminary armed forces of 
this country in whatever emergencies are 
of a nature such as we have always here- 
tofore permitted him to use these forces 
and which have always been considered 
constitutional. I think the only rule 
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that I, for myself, can establish, which 
would make it clear, is to put this pre- 
liminary use of force upon a regional 
basis, and to say that he can exercise 
that power in North and South America, 
in pan-American partnership, which is 
simply a reiteration of the jurisdiction 
of the Monroe Doctrine, so far as we are 
concerned. It seems obvious to me that 
there may be many minor regional dis- 
turbances in the future as in the past, 
which should be promptly handled on a 
regional basis and which do not mount 
to the dignity of a declaration of war 
and which, as a matter of fact, have 
never been heretofore considered by us 
as mounting to the necessity for a decla- 
ration of war. Such a conception, of 
course, would envision similar primary, 
regional responsibilities for other powers 
elsewhere. 

But, Mr. President, I want to make it 
very clear to the Senator from South 
Dakota that, so far as I am concerned, 
when this delegate, sitting in this inter- 
national organization, and speaking for 
us, is proposing the use of force outside 
of our normal zone at a level which is 
tantamount to a declaration of war, I 
cannot agree that this be done, and I do 
not believe the American people will 
agree that this be done, without the joint 
action of Congress, as required by the 


Constitution of the United States. Thatis | 


my answer to the Senator’s question. 

But I do not want to leave it there, be- 
cause it seems to me that the great error 
which is being made today in the dis- 
cussion of this entire world security pro- 
gram is the error of putting all the em- 
phasis upon the question of the use of 
force, though the final use of force must 
always be in sight. 

Mr. President, if there is nothing more 
effective than the use of force developed 
through this new great adventure, devel- 
oped as an instrumentality to keep the 
peace of the world, the thing will be a 
miserable failure. Peace finally is a state 
of mind. Peace is a moral and spiritual 
conviction. Peace is a matter of world- 
wide education. Peace is a matter of de- 
veloping international law, mediums of 
investigation and arbitration, rules of 
reason and every possible instrumental- 
ity for the substitution of justice for 
force. Force may finally be unavoidable. 
If it is, it must be used. Plans can con- 
stantly be made for its use. It can always 
be ready. In my view—perhaps I should 
say in my expectation and hope—the ex- 
haustion of these rules of reason will 
make any future aggressor so clearly 
criminal and so clearly outlawed that 
there will be no hesitation on any na- 
tion’s part, our own included, to join 
voluntarily in military suppression. But 
I do not believe that we can put peace 
in an automatic steel strait jacket. If 
we go to war 25 years from today as the 
result of the declaration of a new inter- 
national organization, it will not be pri- 
marily because of any agreement we 
entered into in 1944, but it will be be- 
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cause the occasion then arising justifies 
it, in the conscience of our countrymen. 

The thing I want to say with respect 
to this great undertaking upon which 
we are embarking is that the greatest 
emphasis should be placed on the instru- 
mentalities which are in process of crea- 
tion for the purpose of exhausting the 
rule of reason before there is any neces- 
sity for resort to the rule of force at all. 
In the present state of mind of the civil- 
ized world, and in the presence of the 
physical fact that the weapons of mass 
murder will scientifically improve at such 
a rate in the next 20 years that another 
World War will represent the decimation 
of civilization, I am convinced that the 
world is ready to undertake to exhaust 
rules of reason before there is another 
resort to force. 

So, Mr. President, I wish the emphasis 
in this thing we are trying to do might 
be put upon the creation of these instru- 
mentalities to exhaust the rules of rea- 
son, rathér than to put all the emphasis, 
as is too often done, exclusively upon 
the exercise of force. I agree that force 
has always got to be finally available in 
some form. I agree that we must never 
be out of touch or out of sight of force. 
But in the prospectus which I can see the 
possibility of developing, Mr. President, 
in respect to organizing the security of 
the earth, I believe that in the presence 
of the awful catastrophe the world has 
just suffered these rules of reason will go 
infinitely far toward reducing the ulti- 
mate necessity for the use of force to an 
utter minimum, particularly if we have 
sense enough in the interim to make ab- 
solutely sure once and for all and forever 
that the Axis aggressors never again can 
reaccumulate the physical means of be- 
coming aggressors. 

If we eliminate them, then where are 
the aggressors of tomorrow? They must 
be among the Allies of today. I decline 
to indict the Allies of today as being un- 
willing to live under rules of reason, and 
that is why I insist again and again and 
again that the hope of this great inter- 
national organization, to which we look 
forward, is not in the ultimate final re- 
liance upon force; the hope is upon its 
creation of instrumentalities which will 
make the rules of reason omnipotent 
upon this earth rather than the rules of 
force. But when we finally get to the use 
of force, except as that rule is regionally 
applied under the historic constitutional 
precedents of this country, so far as I am 
concerned, no President, no delegate 
speaking for any President, can vote this 
country into war without the joint ap- 
proval of both Houses of Congress. I 
know of no other attitude which can be 
faithful to the Constitution of the United 
States. But, despite this final limita- 
tion, I believe America can go forward in 
wholehearted co-operation in the crea- 
tion of an international organization 
which will be a blessed benediction upon 
international security in a free world of 
freemen—particularly if we base the 


whole adventure upon the indispensable 
foundations of a just peace. Under such 
circumstances no Congress, in the final 
analysis, will ever fail to do its volun- 
tary duty. 

There may be some better rule than 
the regional rule for the initial use of 
force. I throw that out merely as a sug- 
gestion—merely to illustrate my point. 
But above all I want to see this tremen- 
dous peace enterprise launched upon a 
basis which has the wholehearted sup- 
port of our people so that it may have a 
maximum chance to serve the security 
and welfare of humankind, ourselves in- 
cluded. 

MR. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I join 
in the remarks of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and I want to say that the Senator 
from Michigan has been of very great 
service in the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and in the conferences we have 
been having from time to time with the 
Secretary of State, with respect to this 
whole plan. I have very great respect for 
his ability and appreciate his deep inter- 
est in the subject. 

Let me say to the Sénator, however, 
that while I share with him his hope 
that peaceful measures may render it 
unnecessary to use force, and while I 
admire the optimism with which he be- 
lieves that reason and logic will insure 
peace, and that peace is a state of mind, 
I think we must go further. Of course, 
peace is a state of mind; and if we could 
persuade everyone to be of that state of 
mind we should have peace. The trou- 
ble is that the state of mind is in the 
wrong people. How much good does any- 
one think it would have done to ‘address 
beautiful homilies to Mr. Hitler? Would 
it have been sufficient to have said, 
“Adolf, be a good fellow, do not jump on 
the Poles. Do not go into the Rhineland. 
Do not take Austria. Do not bother 
Czechoslovakia.” How long would the 
rules of reason and persuasion have in- 
fluenced Mr. Hitler? How long would 
Hirohito have entertained similar per- 
suasions in his course? 

Mr. President, I point out that this 
plan does the very thing which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan says he wishes to see 
done. We read in the newspapers this 
morning about plans for a world court, 
to be more comprehensive, and to have 
a wider jurisdiction than any other such 
court which has gone before, in an ef- 
fort to settle controversies without war, 
by means of equity, law, and logic. The 
function of the council is to undertake 
to settle international disputes without 
the operation of force, through concilia- 
tion, diplomatic measures, and arbitra- 
tion. All those things are embraced 
within the conception of this interna- 
tional instrumentality. We have no right 
to overaccentuate force. Force is only 
the last resort. Force is to be used 
against a nation which cannot be reached 
by peaceful measures. It is to be em- 
ployed against the nation to which reason 
does not appeal. 


MR. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

MR. CONNALLY. I yield. 

MR. VANDENBERG. I agree completely 
with the Senator’s analysis. However, 
let me add that it seems to me under this 
new conception, if all the intervening in- 
strumentalities for the rule of reason are 
exhausted, the next aggressor will be so 
obviously a criminal because of this inter- 
vening process that there will be no doubt 
about the necessity of crushing him by 
force, or about the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Congress in respect to participation. 

MR. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 
I am glad he holds such views. 

Force is to be employed only as a last 
resort, when reason fails, when persua- 
sion fails, when humanitarian considera- 
tions fail, when all the noble conceptions 
and precepts of law and logic fail, and 
we have before us the bloody-handed 
criminal bent upon the conquest of peace- 
ful nations, force, at the point of a bayo- 
net, is the only rule which will master 
such mad ambitions. 

I agree with the Senator when he says 
that the nations which have brought on 
this war must be permanently disarmed. 
But we cannot disarm them with persua- 
sion; we cannot disarm them with logic; 
we cannot disarm them by sending them 
Sunday-school tracts; we cannot disarm 
them by reading to them the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord’s Prayer. We 
must disarm them at the point of the 
bayonet in their vitals, or by bombs from 
aircraft, or by cannon which hurl metal 
from their throats into the ranks of those 
who oppose these principles. 

After all, we must have force as a last 
resort, just as the policeman on the beat 
must have force as a last resort. Two 
women can quarrel over the back fence 
about chickens getting over the fence, 
children throwing stones across the 
fence, or about pouring dishwater over 
the fence; but, after all, when they can- 
not settle their dispute by peaceful 
means, the policeman on the beat must 
be appealed to. When he arrives, he must 
bring his stick with him, not necessarily 
to use it, but to have it available, so that 
it can be seen. 

So it is with this international instru- 
mentality. It must ultimately have force 
behind it, as a last resort, so that we can 
say to those who rely upon force, those 
who swear by the sword, those who wor- 
ship armies and navies, not for self-de- 
fense, but for the accomplishment of 
their ambitions, the satisfaction of their 
greed for more territory, and their hun- 
ger for more subjects, “You misplaced 
your worship; you have bowed down to 
force; but there is a mightier force than 
yours, and that is the combined force of 
the nations which propose to preserve 
peace and to overwhelm you in your mad 
ambitions and bloody dreams of power 
and conquest.” 
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Money Isn’t the ONLY Reason 


Secretaries Quit 


OMPETITION for efficient office 
workers gets keener all the time. 

So there’s more reason than ever these 
days to keep employees on the job 
without the thought-diverting clatter 
of the noise demons. Their unceasing 
din makes any job seem harder— 
makes anyone tire more quickly and 
feel less satisfied with the job. That’s 
why it will pay you to rid your of- 


New Free Booklet gives all the facts. Write 
for your copy, and name of your nearest 
Cushiontone contractor, to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 8609 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 






Made by the (A 
Armstrong’s Linoleura 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 






Your help will be a lot happier 


when you get rid of the noise demons 


fice of these noise saboteurs—once 
and for all—with an economical ceil- 
ing of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of 
all noise striking its surface. This 
fibrous material has 484 deep holes 
in each 12” by 12” square. Its high 
efficiency is permanent. Quickly in- 
stalled, it gives you bonuses in good 
light reflection and insulation. 
















_Question. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S Pat. Off 





President Roosevelt has suggested that 
American youth be given one year’s serv- 
ice in military or civilian training in the 
period after the war. That proposal is 
evoking considerable discussion, both for 
and against, as postwar planning becomes 
more urgent. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
Government officials, educational leaders 
and others: 


Should youths between 17 years 
of age and the early twenties in the 
postwar period be required to spend 
one year in Government military, vo- 
cational or other training for their 
own physical upbuilding and disci- 
pline as well as for national pre- 
paredness? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 











Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 


Washington, D. C.; Administrator of Veter- 
ans Affairs; Administrator of Retraining 
and Re-employment, 


answers: 

I recognize the importance of this ques- 
tion and its present pertinency, and while 
I do not desire to respond to your ques- 
tion as worded, I am willing to voice my 
purely personal opinion concerning the 
question of military training for our 
youths. 

I believe that every youth of America 
should receive one year’s compulsory mili- 
tary training, and that the time for such 
training should be upon his graduation 
from high school or its equivalent, and, 
for those who intend to go to college, that 
this year’s training should be before he 
commences his college curriculum. Cou- 
pled with this military training very prop- 
erly, I think, there should be appropriate 
educational and vocational training  in- 
struction to facilitate the continuance of 
his education or entrance into the business 
or industrial world following the conclu- 
sion of his one year’s military training. 


F. L. Schlagle 


Washington, D.C.; President, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 


answers: 

The National Education Association is 
unreservedly for adequate preparedness, 
but we see great dangers in any unneces- 
sary break with tested democratic  tra- 
dition respecting compulsory military 
service in times of peace. 

The year of proposed military service, if 
adopted, will directly affect the children of 
the men who are now fighting in ou 
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HESE are cylinders. These are beginnings—the 
= of a mightier machine than even war built. 
For it was the American Machine of Industry that 
built the American Machine of War—and its great- 
est job will be tomorrow: building a new world of 
Peace and Prosperity. It will be the most gigantic 
task man ever faced and it is as important in its 
details as in its conception. 


The four plants of The Weatherhead Company have 
produced industrial parts such as these at the rate 


of millions every week. When Peace is restored we 





me 


FREE: Write on company letterhead for "Seeds of Industry""—a history 
of The Weatherhead Company, its facilities and products. 


will continue to make cylinders—and scores of 
other industrial necessities—as our part in the re- 
building of tomorrow’s great peacetime world, 


Look Ahead with > 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, 
aviation, refrigeration and other key industries 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 








Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 























Portagraph copies 
preliminary sketches 


Portagraph produces tracing 
from originals or blueprints 


Portagraph simplifies 
design changes 


Portagraph lengthens 

life of original drawings 
Portagraph copies isometric 
and assembly drawings 


Portagraph reproduces 
old drawings or tracings 


eh 


ORTAGRAPH is playing a vital role in speeding 
war production from the minute initial designs are 
placed on paper and throughout the many stages of 
development and production. Such a need will be of 
utmost value in the competitive postwar period. 
Utilizing a number of svecial photographic papers, 
cloth and film, Portagraph’s versatility makes possible 
reproductions from all types of drawings — blueprints, 
tracings and original engineering drawings in ink or 
pencil — thus meeting today’s demand for speedy,-ac- 
curate engineering copies with ink-like clarity. 





Whatever your engineering reproduction processes 
might be, remember Portagraph can effectively supple- 
ment them and provide a complete service for all types 
of reproduction work. 

It'll pay you to find out today how representative in- 
dustries, both large and small, are using Portagraph 
to save engineering time and speed up production. 
Reports from these industries are available on request. 
Write for your copy today. 


For leadership in BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


LARGEST MAKERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





For over a decade Remington Rand research in business 
photography has been solving ag t probl 
Portagraph reproduces any size drawing, document or 
record on sensitized paper, cloth, or film; Film-o-record 
photographically records more than 3,000 records an 
hour on 16 mm. film; Dexigraph copies at high speed 
in full or reduced siz photographic paper. 






















the ALL-PURPOSE 
PHOTO-COPY MACHINE! 


armed forces. These men should have a 
voice in determining the desirability and 
soundness of compulsory military service. 
Their opinions cannot, however, be deter- 
mined until the war is over. This consti- 
tutes a strong reason for delaying decision 
until peace has come. 

Until the postwar international situa- 
tion is clarified it seems to us extremely 
unwise to commit the nation to such a 
revolutionary change in fundamental na- 
tional policy as would the establishment 
of compulsory military service. 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 
Washington, D. C.; Director, Selective Serv- 
ice System; Member, War Manpower Com- 
mission, 

answers: 

It has been proved that we cannot 
avoid war by remaining weak. In the fu- 
ture we must take the course of prepared- 
ness. Once the present war has been won, 
we must place into effect a reasonable in- 
surance against future conflict. If we are 
wise, the responsibilities of national pres- 
ervation by arms will not remain the task 
of the few in peace and the many in war. 
If every citizen is liable for service in an 
emergency, he has a right to be trained, 
conditioned and armed for that obliga- 
tion. Any effective system must include 
a plan of compulsory military training 
combined with an adequate system for 
handling in the reserves those who have 
completed their period of active training. 

I am convinced that for the male youth 
of this country a minimum of one year 
should be given to development and train- 
ing primarily for the purpose of national 
preservation. This would result in many 
secondary benefits: physical conditioning 
and rehabilitation, practice in healthful liv- 
ing and a schooling in democracy. 


Warren H. Atherton 


Indianapolis, Ind.; National Commander, 
American Legion, 


answers: 

The American Legion unequivocally in- 
dorses a program of universal military 
training in peacetime for physically fit 
boys between the ages of 17 and 22 and 
has done so for more than 20 years. 

The Legion feels one year of military 
training for youths of this age would pro- 
vide the nation with an armed force es- 
sential to its defense and would contribute 
materially to the physical, mental and 
moral welfare of youth itself through ex- 
ercise, discipline and proper leadership. 

It also feels that any such program 
should provide that those unable to stand 
the rigors of training in the armed forces 
should be trained for one year in ways 
which will contribute directly to defense 
against possible enemy nations so that all 
will serve alike. 


(by telegraph) 
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IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 








Now when dependability 
is so important Im 
glad we have Frigidaire 


\ Water Coolers" 
"Wei. 
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Feod Fights for Freedom! 


Better lunches for war workers 






help make a stronger America ! 





Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion... today is no less proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


Today, more than ever, Frigidaire 
Water Coolers are paying dividends 
in worker morale and efficiency. 

With so many plants going full 
speed on war work, with more people 
employed, with everyone working 
harder, this equipment is carrying a 
heavier load. Yet, despite the fact that 
more workers call upon nearby Frigid- 
aire Water Coolers for refreshment, 
these products deliver faithful service, 
day in, day out... clear proof of 
Frigidaire’s built-in dependability. 

To continue to make Frigidaire prod- 
ucts America’s first choice is our goal 
for the future. The fulfillment of our 
plans must await Victory. But one 
thing is certain: there will be more and 
better Frigidaire products for more peo- 
ple—and in their making, more jobs for 
more men. 


FREE! NEW BOOKLET for all users of 


commercial refrigeration equipment... 


CONSERVATION TIPS 
| tells how your refrigeration 
) or air conditioning equip- 
| ment can serve better, last 
longer. Get frec copy from 
local Frigidaire commercial 
dealer. See Refrigeration 
Equipment — Commercial 
in classified directory. Or 
write FRIGIDAIRE, 232 TaylorSt., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Canadian address, 93 Commercial 


Rd., Leaside 12, Ontario. 





Working together as a team, the 
Frigidaire factory and a nation- 
wide organization of dealers and 
servicemen are safeguarding the 
dependability of all Frigidaire 
products, under today’s difficult 
wartime conditions. 


Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air... Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 











For Excellence 


(e= FRIGIDAIRE 


in War Production 


Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES « WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS «+ ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION «+ AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
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Pro aud Com 
of National Issues 


WPB’s New Policy 
On Reconversion: 
Press Appraisal 


The War Production Board’s decision to 
give industry practically a free hand in 
the output of civilian goods once Germany 
surrenders is weleomed by commenting edi- 
tors. This step is seen as removing many of 
the uncertainties retarding reconversion 
planning, and as setting a pattern for other 
Government agencies and Congress in de- 
ciding policies on prices, man power and 
surplus materials and plants. 

Praising the WPB’s “highly commend- 
able and realistic policy,” the New York 
Times (Ind.) considers wise the decision 
to “assist and encourage rather than to 
plan and direct reconversion . . . since it 
would be virtually impossible to plan the 
myriad details of our highly complex ci- 
villian economy.” 

The Newark (N.J.) Evening News 
(Ind.) believes that “industry could not 
ask for more liberal treatment,” and that 
“the WPB’s decision should have a stimu- 
lating effect on the whole industrial front.” 

The Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Ind.- 
Dem.) emphasizes that the WPB program 
is “simple to the point of being amazing,” 
but that it follows “a sweeping resurvey, 
apparently on the basis of our remarkable 
advance in Europe, and was approved by 
the Army, Navy and other war agencies.” 

Despite this, says the New York (N. Y.) 
Sun (Ind.), on X-Day “industrial prob- 
lems will be plentiful,” and the change- 
over “will not be a rehearsal for recon- 
version, but the real thing,” raising such 
questions as“whether reductions should be 
distributed throughout the industry pro 
rata or should be so assigned as to leave 
some producers wholly free to turn plants 
over to output of goods for civilians.” 

Warning that “industry will be neither 
free nor certain about how much it is to 
be regulated,” the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times (Ind.) says WPB “makes 
plain it does not expect reconversion to 
start until at least three months after vic- 
tory in Europe—well past election day.” 

The important thing, according to the 


Washington (D.C.) Daily News (Ind.), 








Tops in Protection 


F you make war goods and have 
the proper priority, you can 
quickly get Cyclone Fence to protect 
your plant. You will not be obligated 
in any way if you write us for infor- 
mation. Tell us about your require- 
ments in fence, gates, window guards 
and wire mesh barriers. We’ll send 
recommendations and an estimate 
—free of charge. Even if you are not 





now eligible for fence, it would be 
well to plan for your postwar pro- 
tection needs. Ask for our big 32- 
page book on fence. It tells all about 
fence and other protection materials 
and how to select the right kind for 
your property. Crammed with pic- 
tures, specifications and information, 
You'll find this book of real help. 
Mail the coupon for your free copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican stece & wine company) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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HYSTER 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


FOR ANY LIFT.OR PULL 


A Good Name for 
Business Men.to Know 


Hyster means ..... to hoist! 


Hyster is the trade name of a complete 
line of materials handling equipment 
that will hoist... pull... lift... haul. 
Hysters include winches; cranes; log- 
ging arches; straddle trucks and lift 
trucks, pneumatic tired and gas pow- 
ered, so versatile that they can hoist, 
move, stack, transport over rough road 
surfaces or city streets anything from 
light loads up to 30,000 pounds of 
material at a time. 

Hyster is a thrifty word for business 
men who seek to cut materials hand- 
ling costs...costs that account for 
22% of industry’s payroll. Hyster saves 
tine — manpower— money. 

Hyster’s 15 years of efficient heavy 
duty service to major industries and to 
the armed forces means that Hyster 
was doing a job before the war... is 
doing a job during the war... can help 
you in your business after the war. Help 
you to move materials quickly, eco- 
nomically, efficiently. 

Hyster is a good business name for 


you to know—and to remember. 


* World's largest maker of tractor winches; 
manufacturer of winches, cranes, other equip- 
ment for “Caterpillar” track-type tractors, 
Pioneer builders of industrial lift trucks... 
Sales and service offices in principal cities 
throughout the free world. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


PORTLAND 8, OREGON PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 






























Fimamce Week 


itle Reg, U.S. Pat. 


' Simplified Plan 
Of Paying Taxes: 
How It Operates 


The Treasury soon will issue to em- 
ployers the new income tax withhelding 
receipts. These receipts, Form W-2 (Rev.), 
may be filed as returns on 1944 taxes by 
30,000,000 employes earning approximate- 
ly $5,000 a year or less. The remaining 
20,000,000 taxpayers not qualified to use 
this simplified form will have to compute 
their taxes in the old way on the custom- 








—Wide World 
TAXATION—THE SIMPLE WAY 
... 30,000,000 taxpayers can‘t be wrong 


ary Form 1040. But Form 1040 also will be 
simpler this year. 

Simplification, voted last spring by Con- 
gress, will go into effect January 1. Em- 
ployes and employers will have to do 
certain things toward putting the plan into 
operation. Here is the timetable of what 
is to happen: 

December 7 is the dead line for em- 
ployers to obtain from employes a new 
statement as to dependents. This state- 
ment is necessary because there has been 
a change as to exemptions and depend- 
ents. A taxpayer hereafter is entitled to a 
$500 exemption for each dependent. A de- 
pendent is anyone for whom the taxpayer 
furnishes more than half the support, pro- 
vided that dependent is a near relative. A 
son or daughter in college or university, 
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Consult your insurance agent or broker as you 


a tq tell yor 


cut personnel 


HE words above are typical. Em- 

ployers like Honesty Engineering 
because it helps reduce the personnel 
losses that hurt most — losses of those 
trained and trusted employees who 
“didn’t mean to steal’ but did. Case 
studies show that this unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan, developed and pio- 
neered by the U.S. F. & G., has reduced 
substantially the number of men and 
women discharged for dishonesty. 


The Personnel-Protection Plan not only 


insures you against financial loss through 
employee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 


now it helped 
losses" 


Report No. 6 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new ideain 
Personnel Relations 





é 


undesirable personnel and _ prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that keep good employees from 
going wrong; (3) helps employers elimi- 
nate leaks, pitfalls and careless acts that 
may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 or 10,000 peo- 
ple, your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to show you how this plan helps you 
keep employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 
Branch Offices in 43 Cities 
Agents Everywhere Handling all Forms 
of Bonding and Casualty Insurance 


U.S. K «G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD: 





would your doctor or lawyer 




















; “| helps plan packaging 
= of post-war products 


New, streamlined packaging methods, developed for 
shipping war materiel, will have valuable application 
to your peacetime products. Familiarize yourself with 
these new packaging techniques —send for the KIM- 
PAK* “post-war packaging book,” just off the press. 
Right now, KIMPAK is mighty busy convoying mil- 
itary materiel to our fighting forces. But after victory 
KIMPAK will lighten, safeguard and beautify the 
products of peace. It'll pay you to learn more now 
about this amazingly resilient, compact cushion for 
products going places. Absorbs jars, cuts packaging 
time, reduces package size. Various types to protect 
anything—from pianos to jewelry. Get the whole 
story from this fascinating book. And for a post-war 
packaging plan, call, write or wire for a KIMPAK man. 
*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 









AEC Wi. PAL OFF. & ee (ORLIGN COUNPANE 


CREPED WADDING 


eB te ema memes eseseest 


A PRODUCT OF 


Agee 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION U. S. N. 944 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Send copy of FREE KIMPAK BOOK on post-war packaging methods to 












although over 18, now may become a 
dependent. 

January 1 is the date on which new 
withholding rates, under simplification, 
will take effect. Employers may use either 
a new formula for exact withholding or a 
new set of tables. Approximately the exact 
amount of tax owed on wages up to $5,000 
will be withheld. The withholding rates 
allow for an employe’s exemptions and for 
a flat deduction of 10 per cent of his pay, 
up to $500, to cover contributions, taxes, 
interest payments, etc. However, the rates 
will not affect all taxpayers alike, com- 
pared to existing rates. Married persons 
with no dependents will pay more taxes 
than now. Married persons with more than 
two dependents will pay less. 

January 15 is the new dead line for final 
installment under estimates filed on 
1944 taxes. The former dead line was De- 
cember 15. Amended estimates of in- 
come also may be filed at this time, but 
will not be necessary if the taxpayer files. 
instead, a return on 1944 taxes and pays 
up what he owes. January 15 also is the 
dead line for filing of farmers’ declara- 
tions of 1944 income. 

January 31 is the date by which em- 
ployers are to distribute to employes the 
new simplified withholding receipt, Form 
W-2 (Rev.). This form will not require 
the employe to do any figuring. The em- 
ploye will fill in the total of his income, 
the amount withheld as taxes and list the 
names and relationship of dependents. 
This form then is mailed to the tax col- 
lector for that district, who will do the 
figuring. If more taxes are due, a bill will 
be sent in 30 days. If there is an over- 
payment, there will be a refund. Hus- 
bands and wives with income totaling less 
than $5,000 may combine their returns in 
one receipt. The collector will figure their 
tax both separately and jointly and give 
them the benefit of the lesser amount. 
Some employes will have more than one 
withholding receipt, because they have 
changed jobs during the year. They will 
fill in one receipt and attach the others. 
If they lack the other receipts, they will 
have to file on Form 1040. In any case, 
the Treasury will have a check because 
the employer will file with the Govern- 
ment a copy of the withholding receipt. 

March 15 is the last day on which 1944 
income tax reports (returns) may be filed. 
Unpaid tax, if any, for 1944 also must be 
paid now. For most of.the 30,000,000 tax- 
payers who have net incomes of no more 
than $5,000, mailing of the simplified 
withholding receipt, Form W-2 (Rev.). 
will be sufficient. For 20,000,000 who earn 
more than $100 from sources not subject 
to withholding, or whose income will ex- 
ceed $5,000, Form 1040 must be filed. It 
has not been issued yet by the Treasury. 

Simplification by no means will take the 
pain out of income tax paying. But there 
will be much less confusion than before. 
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taxes 
» than WHEN a Navy fighter “‘sits down” on a carrier 
deck, it sits down with terrific impact on the 
r final after tire. 
1 on This presented an ever more serious problem as 
s De- the weights of our planes were increased with life- 
yf in- protecting armor...with added fire power, gaso- 
>, but line and bomb loads. A way had to be found, and 
- files. found without delay, to build stronger, safer tires. 
pays The new tires had to be able to take these 
is the increased giant loads...yet tire size could not be 
clara- increased a single fraction of an inch, for that 
would have meant the re-design of planes. 
1 em- United States Rubber Company scientists had 
2s the worked for years with fabrics of many kinds to 
Form make tires lighter and stronger. Using rayon, they 
equire found that they could build stronger, safer airplane 
e em- tires. Going further, they found tires made with 
come, nylon weighed even less and could carry far greater 
st the loads—up to 50% greater—without any increase 
dents. in size. 
x col- Today this means that our fighting men have 
o the a better fighting chance. It is a story of serving 
will through science—today, in war, for them—to- 
over- morrow, in peace, for you. 
Hus- 
g less 
rms in 
their This ts an official Navy Photo from the Navy Engineering Labo- 
% ratory, (unretouched). Under full load, the tail wheel tire of @ 
give plane strikes the landing strip and squashes almost flat under the 
10unt. impact. The old tire simply couldn't take it. 
n one 
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) tax- 
more Official U. S. Navy Photo Official U. S. Navy Photo Official U. S. Navy Photo 
olified DROP TEST—At one of the test labora- DECK TEST— Actual service tests, care- BATTLE TEST—The toughest test of all 
tories of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, fully supervised by Navy engineers, show is the battle test where the most extreme 
Rev.). landing wheels and tires are ‘‘drop tested” how the product stands up in service. On conditions must be met, where loads are 
) carn on a rig like this. Here a set of landing tests like this, U.S. Royal Airplane Tires— heavy and speeds are high. It is here that 
abject wheels is mounted on the rig and dropped and tires of all other suppliers—must prove all tests pay off in the creed of our Fighting 
ll ex- under full load simulating landing impact. their ability to stand up. Forces—‘‘never to waste a life.” 
ed. It 
7 Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
* the to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
there » 
“ | UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Al 
1EWS 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 20, N.Y. ¢ In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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IN 1614 
John Napier, 
Scottish noble- 
man, devised 
the first mechan- 
ical means of 
calculation ..a 
system of numbered rods, 
called “Napier’s Bones”, per- 
mitting the solution of mul- 
tiplication by addition. 


oly 


Among modern calculators 


























Marchant sets new standards of 
speed and accuracy with 


POINTS OF 


QD surenionrry 


Deliveries according 


pox. to WPB schedule 


Automatic 


Simultaneous Multiplication 


Time saved on every multiplica- 
tion is real economy in the course 
of a day...in the course of a job. 


Marchant saves that time. For exam- 
ple, 9358 x 3456 takes only 314 sec- 
onds, including all set-ups and oper- 
ations. Even the Marchant of 10 years 
ago, fast for its day, needed 91% sec- 
onds for the samé problem. 





The secret? Marchant’s Automatic 
“Simultaneous” Multiplication, called 
“simultaneous” because the answer is 
formed during the time the multiplier 
is being entered and not afterward. 
Ask the Marchant Man today to explain 
the advantages of the other 19 points. 


a 
MARCHANT 
SHLENT5PEEO ELECTRIC 

CALCULATORS — 
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FEWER LABOR CONTROLS AHEAD: 
WHAT GERMAN DEFEAT WILL MEAN 








Employers and workers who are look- 
ing ahead to employment problems that 
will arise with defeat of Germany now can 
be sure of this much: Government man- 
power controls will be relaxed consider- 
ably, but not abandoned, after the war in 
Europe is ended. Plans of the War Man- 
power Commission, as outlined by Chair- 
man Paul V. McNutt, are these: 

Forty-eight-hour week. a con- 
tinuing to produce material for the Japa- 
nese war will be — to retain the 
48-hour work week. The 48-hour-week re- 
quirement, hme, will not anply to 
plants converting to civilian work. Officials 
feel that, if the 48-hour week is abandoned 
altogether, workers will not have the over- 
time-pay incentive to remain on war jobs 
and will switch to civilian work. 

Controlled hiring. Present requirement 
that male labor be hired through the U.S. 
Employment Service will be dropped. 

Employment ceilings. Limitations on 


the number of workers that individual 
employers may hire in critical labor areas 
will be abandoned. 


Employment stabilization. Restrictions 


covering employment in essential or locally 
needed activities will be lifted. 

Although an estimated 4,000,000 work- 
ers will be released from present jobs be- 
tween the end of the European war and 
the end of the Pacific war, 
continue to 


labor shortages 


will exist in certain areas 
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where vital war equipment is being made. 
The control problem, then, will become 
more local than national. Therefore, WMC 
plans to continue employment programs 
of a nonregulatory nature, such as the 
referral of workers by local employment 
offices to shortage areas and to high-pri- 
ority plants. 

While some controls may 
retained in certain tight labor areas, 
ployers as a whole can expect an early end 
to Government regulation. 


have to be 
em- 


Miners’ strikes. John L. Lewis, the 
man Congress was trying most to hit when 
it passed the War Labor Disputes Act last 
year, appears now to have found a way to 
make the antistrike features of the law 
serve his own purposes. 

The Lewis strategy that is unfolding as 
a new series of strikes spreads through the 
coal fields apparently is both practical and 
political. On the one hand, it could serve 
as a powerful weapon to force coal opera- 
tors to comply with certain Lewis de- 
mands or face Government operation of 
their mines. On the other hand, it could be 
part of Mr. Lewis’s campaign to weaken 
President Roosevelt’s political following 
among the coal miners. 

On the practical side. One of the af- 
filiates of the United Mine Workers, which 
Mr. Lewis heads, is a union of mine super- 
visors known as the United Clerical, Tech- 





—Harvis & Ewing 


JOHN L. LEWIS 





| 
| 
Marchant Cabewlasiny Machine Company | 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. | 
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Behind the legalisms were signs of weapons—practical and political 
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and No, you're not likely to be startled by a St. Bernard at 
erve the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
gi But if our service does occasionally slip from the high 
ae- ’ *.9 
rae standards you’ve learned to expect, it’s only because so 
d be many of our skilled employees are off to war. 
aken The fact is that every important service is being main- 
wing tained. Hotel Pennsylvania meals, for instance, continue to 
+ al be something special, even though they’re right out of 
hich the ration book. 
_— And as for the famous Statler beds in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
ech- é fi : i aA, ; 
vania, there’s still nothing like ’em in the world. 
Speaking of beds reminds us: 
Under today’s conditions, you just can’t take a 
room and bed for granted if you drop in on us 
without notice. 
To give everybody an even break, we are asking all our 
friends to follow these “Golden Rules for Wartime Trav- 
elers”’: 
1— Make reservations in advance, specifying 
hour of arrival and date of departure. 
2—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 
3—Release rooms as early as possible on 
day of departure. 
If you join our “Golden Rule Club,” the other fellow will 
join, too. And pretty soon you'll find that it’s a lot easier to 
get one of those nice, soft Hotel Pennsylvania beds when- 
ever you want one! 
ls 
YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
‘WS 














COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
WILL SET ASIDE 


COONVET SION 


Gash for You 


AKE SURE you will have all 

the cash you'll need for your 
reconversion period. Commercial 
Credit will earmark thousands or 
millions of its funds for your use. 


The process is simple. We will help 
you determine how much reconver- 
sion cash you will need from outside 
sources, at what points on the road 


— 





. Financing of Machinery 
and Equipment 


We finance the purchase of 
new or used machinery and 
equipment from  manufac- 
turers or the Government. It 
can be paid for over a period 
of years from the profits it 
earns. Of course such finan- 
cing relieves the seller of all 
credit liability. 


a S 











you will need it, and then reserve 
that much of our money for your use 
when and if needed. Thus you ap- 
proach reconversion knowing what 
outside cash you'll need, where it is 
coming from, how much it will cost. 


By doing this, you'll be sure of 
cash to reconvert, rebuild, re-equip 
... buy othe: plants ... buy machin- 
ery and equipment . . . finance devel- 
opment costs, sales expenses, adver- 
i . Meet tax or renegotiation 
and without waiting 


tising .. 
payments... 
until wartime assets become liquid 
... or until the income from civilian 


production is flowing in. 


Don’t be left standing in line for 
the cash you'll need: line the cash up 
now! Phone, wire or write Commer- 
cial Credit Company, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. You'll get the prompt 
attention the situation requires. 


Commercial Credit 


Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 


New York = Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES & CANADA 








nical and Supervisory Employes. This 
union is demanding that the mine opera- 
tors recognize and bargain with it. In 
many mines where operators have refused 
to bargain, the supervisors have struck, 
thus forcing the mines to shut down. These 
strikes were called in the legal way pro- 
vided by the War Labor Disputes Act; 
that is, after filing of strike notices and 
after voting 30 days later on the strike 
question through election machinery es- 
tablished by the Government. 

Because these strikes have been called 
in key mines—those producing special- 
product coal vital to wartime steel pro- 
duction—the Government has seized the 
mines promptly. That is the strike-break. 
ing weapon provided by the War Labor 
Disputes Act. 

In refusing to bargain with the union, 
the operators have acted with the knowl- 
edge that, under established policy, the 
National Labor Relations Board will not 
compel them to recognize and_ bargain 
with a supervisors’ union. But, while they 
were sure of this protection from one 
branch of the Government, they were 
forced to give up their mines to another 
branch of the Government. Thus, the 
operators had the choice of bargaining 
with the union or losing the mines. So 
far, most of them have chosen Govern- 
ment operation in preference to bargaining. 

On the political side. Refusal of the 
Government to compel an employer to 
bargain with a union of supervisors pro- 
vides Mr. Lewis with another chance to 
attack “bureaucratic meddling.” NLRB’s 
ruling that supervisory unions do not con- 
stitute appropriate bargaining units could 
be interpreted by the miners’ leader as 
interference with normal processes of col- 
lective bargaining. Also, he is given an- 
other chance to assail the War Labor 
Board, toward which he has a deep-seated 
enmity. The WLB has taken jurisdiction in 
the cases, but is powerless to order the 
mine operators to bargain with the union. 

Mr. Lewis is expected to become openly 
active in his opposition to Mr. Roosevelt 
during the United Mine Workers conven- 
tion opening in Cincinnati this week. Four 
years ago, he was unsuccessful in swinging 
the miners’ vote for the Republican ticket, 
but he is counting this year on the long 
series of fights between the miners and 
the Government to swing a majority of 
miner votes away from Mr. Roosevelt. 

In its drive to force recognition, the su- 
pervisors’ union already has compelled the 
Government to conduct 65 elections and 
to schedule 41 more. That is almost half 
as many strike elections as NLRB con- 
ducted during the first year of the War 
Labor Disputes Act.- During that year, 
ended June 30, 1944, strike elections were 
held in 232 cases. In 88 per cent of those 
elections, the voters favored striking. By 
contrast, voters among the mine super- 
visors have favored striking in only 55 per 
cent of the elections. 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 
| a 








SUE 7 
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Since woman’s role in life is dif- 
ferent from man’s, her interests, 
problems and responsibilities are 
different, too! For the most part it 
is men who earn the wage and pro- 
duce the goods ... but it is women 
who, as homemakers and individ- 
uals, purchase over 85° of all con- 
sumer merchandise. As such, these 
women are the most important 
people American business has to 
talk to—if an economy of plenty is to 
be maintained following the peace. 


Every month McCall’s Magazine 
talks to one American woman out 
of every five in this vast consumer 
market. McCall's is able to talk to 
these women successfully in their 
language and in terms of their in- 
terests because: 

1. McCall's is edited directly to the 

= esse Y Tee 


Painted for McCall's by Raphael Soyer 


three primary interests of the 
American woman—Her Heart, Her 


Home, Herself. 


2. McCall's “contact” method of 
editing takes MeCall’s Reader Re- 
searchers right into the homes of 
our readers ... keeps MeCall’s edi- 
tors abreast of women’s interests 
and problems ... enables McCall's 
to get ideas off the printed page and 
into the reader’s mind! 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 











WHAT. DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU? 


IRST of all, it means that American fighting planes fly 
safer. 

All types are held together by the Boots All-Metal, Self- 
Locking Nut—the nut that can’t shake loose. 

Though tougher thai other nuts, the Boots Nut is much 
lighter. Its use saves as much as 60 pounds on a single plane 
—which means it can carry more ammunition, armor or 
gasoline. 

The Boots Self-Locking Nut has been weighed in the bal- 
ance of war and has been found wanted—in ever increasing 
quantities. [t will be used later in the ways of peace as well. 
On the airliner you take tomorrow. On your family plane. 
Your car, bicycle, washing machine, farm and office equip- 
ment ... in fact wherever vibration today has the habit of 
loosening ordinary fasteners. 

After the war you'll be saved trouble, extra expense and 
danger to personal safety . . . then there'll be no excuse for a 
nut shaking loose! 

Motion Picture—“All Work And No Play”—1!16 mm. sound—30 minutes 
Write for information 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. A-6 
Representatives in New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Detroit * Buffalo « Indianapolis ¢ Los Angeles 
Kansas City ¢ Dallas @ Toronto * Montreal ¢ Vancouver 








ALL” 


METAL LOCK is Byjy, . 
are lt in Here 





WING-STYLE HEX NUT. One type of the 
famous Boots Nuts. It saves up to 60 Ibs. 
on a heavy bomber; has saved U. S. Air 
Forces over one anda half million pounds. 


BOOTS 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 
Sy a ey es 
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Special Report: : 


(This article represents the result of an extensive research 


on a topic of outstanding importance in National Affairs.) 


PRICE GUARANTEES TO FARMERS: 
ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF FUTURE 


A series of promises given to the farmer 
by Congress is troubling the postwar plan- 
ners. By these promises, the Government 
is pledged to hold most farm prices rela- 
tively high for a period after the war, 
regardless of general economic conditions. 
Officials at the Department of Agriculture 
are. wondering, even worrying, whether 
these pledges can be fulfilled. They are 
counting the cost in Government expendi- 
tures and in the size of the housewife’s 
postwar food bill. In addition, there is 
concern over the possibility of deep-seated 
social conflicts if worker income should 
drop while food prices are held high. 

Much is involved. And, yet, both farm- 
ers and consumers are puzzled as to what 
the promises are, what crops are involved, 
what the consequences may be. Many 
are asking questions. To answer these in- 
quiries with an examination, first, of the 
promises that have been made: 

Crops covered. The crops covered fall 
into two groups: 

Basic commodities. Corn, cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, rice and peanuts, the “basic” 
commodities, come first. Most of these 
have had price support at varying levels 
since 1933. 

War-needed commodities. This second 
list is composed of hogs, most kinds of 
chickens, turkeys, milk and butterfat, cer- 
tain dry peas and dry edible beans, soy- 
beans, peanuts and flaxseed for oil, Amer- 


sweet potatoes. These are commodities in 
which the Department of Agriculture of- 
ficially production for 
war purposes. 

Nature of the price guarantee. Growers 
of corn, tobacco, wheat, rice and peanuts 
are guaranteed a price return of 90 per 
cent of parity. Producers of cotton are 
guaranteed 921% per cent of parity. Parity, 
it should be explained, means a price that 
gives the farmer a power 
equivalent to the purchasing power he en- 
joyed in the period of comparative farm 
prosperity that preceded the first World 
War. 

Producers of commodities on the second 
list, the war-needed crops, are guaranteed 
at least 90 per cent of parity and perhaps 
more. There is no limit in this case. At 
present, some of these crops are being sup- 
ported at 130 per cent of parity. 

Fulfilling the pledges. The price pledges 
are carried out by several methods. In the 
case of the basic crops, the procedure is 
to make a loan at 90 per cent of parity to 
the farmer growing the crop. The crop, 
stored on the farm or in public warehouses 
or elevators, stands as security for the 
loan. If the farmer can sell at more than 
parity, he does so and pays off the loan. If 
not, the Government takes title to the 
stored commodities. In the case of the 
other items, loans are used, not only to the 
farmers, but to processors and dealers. In 


urged expanded 


purchasing 


ican Egyptian cotton, potatoes and cured - addition, direct purchases are made. Dur- 
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*Homework” 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN 
EXPERT 


IF YOUR PROBLEM is selecting the right 
paper for the job, who could advise you 
better than your printer? 


Knowing paper quality is his business 
...on it depends much of his own repu- 
tation for fine printing. That’s why in 
this series of advertisements we have 
been urging you to take his word on 
Rising quality rather than our own. For 
years printing experts have chosen Ris- 
ing Papers for every printing purpose. 


Prices on a par with other quality 
papers. Among other lines: Rising Bond 
(25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
tag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (10062 
tag). The Rising 
Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass. 


Rising 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 
-HE KNOWS PAPER 








“THIS LEAGUE HAS 
A 12-MONTH SEASON” 


says Ford Frick 


President, National Baseball League 


“Practically any hotel lobby you see these days makes you think the 
World Series had just opened in town. This unusual volume of busi- 
ness is due to the war, of course, but it is to the hotelmen’s credit 
that they have been able to accommodate both military and 
civilian guests despite the acute problems with which they are 
faced in the form of manpower and material shortages 
and rationing. We, in organized baseball, are helping 
them this year by making our reservations well in ad- 
vance and notifying hotels immediately if our plans 
change. You will be helping your favorite hotel, 
yourself and your country if you'll do likewise!” 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to 


create a better understanding of the war- 
time problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER | 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. | 
Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed! 








ing the war, the Government can use the 
commodities it obtains for the Army and 
Navy and Lend-Lease. But after the war 
that factor is altered. 

Duration. Present law directs that the 
price supports continue for two full calen- 
dar years following the year in which the 
war ends. If the Japanese are beaten jp 
1945, the supports will be in effect until 
Jan. 1, 1948. Hence, the next three crop 
years, at least, are covered. 

Misapprehensions. For the general pub. 
lic, the postwar price-support situation has 
been complicated, needlessly, by two mis. 
apprehensions. Support prices now are in 
effect on commodities other than those 





J. B. HUTSON 
- « « can only guess at costs 


listed in this article. These supports will 
disappear after the war. In addition, pres- 
ent law directs the President to keep farm 
price ceilings at parity, or at the highest 
price that prevailed between January and 
September of 1942, whichever is_ the 
higher. This direction expires next June 
30, and so is not part of the postwar pic- 
ture. 

Nevertheless, the dilemma remains one 
of tremendous scope. The first aspect 1s 
the extent of postwar farm production. 
How large will price-supported crops be? 

Postwar production. The expectation is 
that barring a drought, high-volume pro- 
duction will continue for several years at 
least. The very momentum of the war- 
time 38 per cent increase assures that. In 
addition to that, the price supports them- 
selves are considered sure to encourage big 
crops. The farmer cannot be expected to 
hold back on his plantings if a high price 
is assured. 

Outlets. Meanwhile, Army-Navy pur- 
chases will be diminishing and Lend- 
Lease will be on the wane. Worker income 
is considered certain to decline materially, 
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TO 18,310 HARVESTER SERVICE STARS 





OUR JOB TODAY 


Let’s all remember that our job today is 
to fight harder on the home front... fight 
on the food front... give to the blood 
bank... buy extra War Bonds... fight 
inflation... for VICTORY. 


HARVESTER men-at-war, like all America’s 
fighting men, go where duty calls them. 


‘They fight on every front—on land, at sea, 


and in the air. There are 18,310 of them, 
and many have already given their lives 
for their country. 

} Many of them fight with machines they 
once helped to build. Take those big Inter- 
national Diesel Crawlers that have advanced 
with the first waves of attack onto many an 
invasion shore. Often it’s a soldier of Har- 
vester on an International machine....He 
drives that weapon with confidence and 
pride. He has reason. He has had a share in 
the making. 

In the jungle scene above are other Inter- 
national machines that fighting men are 
guiding in the face of enemy fire. Wheel 
tractors to maneuver the planes—crane trac- 
tors to bring them bombs—Diesel units for 


lighting and power—and those peacetime 
sluggers that double as secret weapons, the 
“bulldozers.” It takes plenty of this equip- 
ment to secure the beachheads, to build the 
landing strips, to rout the enemy from his 
defenses. 

Firepower, machinepower, and man- 
power make up the might of America’s 
armed forces... these things and the spirit 
and the will. 

Harvester is proud of its own multiple 
share in the nation’s war effort, but proud- 
est of its fighting men in the armed forces. 
In the windows of Harvester’s 
home front there are 18,310 ser- aa 
vice stars to hold us to a DUTY 
that will not be discharged until 


the Victory is won. HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Power for Wictory... Power tor Peace 








AGE FENCE“: 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 











Mayle You CAN Wave 2 Fence 


@ If you have been gambling on the safety of lives and property because of the lack of 
fence protection, don't continue the risk. If you have proper priorities you can have a 
sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. Or if you now have this safeguard, have it inspected and 
reconditioned if necessary. Consult the long-experienced Page Fence firm near you about 
all fence plans, including styles, engineering, erecting, repairs and moving. No obliga- 
tion for cost estimates. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will send name of Association 
member nearest you. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


























when he tries Briggs! Here’s why: 
Briggs is aged in oaken casks for 
YEARS—extra-aged for extra 
flavor, mildness. Try Briggs your- 
self for lifetime pipe-bliss! 


THE ETERNAL EXPERIMENTER. Every 
day he falls in love with a new 
pipe and divorces his old tobacco. 
His theme song is “Some Day Ill 
Find You...” His search wil) end 


BRloos 


CASK-MELLOWED 

-eide Extra Long for 

“pegs A Fae: \ Extra Flavor 

ll PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD CO. 


BRED 


PIPE MIXTURE 























with the disappearance of high wartime 
wages and overtime. All this means a re. 
duced demand for food. It is likely to 
mean falling farm prices, calling the sup. 
ports into operation. If unemployment 
should be extensive, it means, as things 
stand, a wide reduction in domestic food 
purchases and extensive use of the price- 
support mechanisms. 

It also means a reappearance of agri- 
cultural surpluses, bought by the Goy- 
ernment and simply held in storage, for 
the most part. 

Surplus controls. So, with big production 
and limited consumption in prospect, off- 
cials fear that, unless some means of con- 
trolling crop volumes exist, the situation 
may get out of hand. For the basic prod- 
ucts, the old prewar crop controls—acre- 
age limitations, soil conservation, and 
marketing quotas—are available. For the 
other guaranteed crops, there is no avail- 
able crop-limitation machinery. Farmers 
could plant these crops without stint and 
be assured 90 per cent of parity. 

Parity out of line. The parity prices of 
some crops, moreover, are considered out 
of line with other commodities on the list. 
The cost of growing wheat, for example, is 
less today than it was in the 1909-14 
base period due to technological advances, 
The result is that the farmer could make 
more money from wheat than from other 
crops, even though wheat now is in excess 
supply. Parity prices for corn, cotton, soy- 
beans and peanuts also offer big-crop in- 
ducements. 

Storage problem. Officials also foresee 
difficulties in finding storage space for the 
commodities the Government may acquire. 
In prewar, price supports applied only to 
nonperishables. But now items like hogs, 
eggs, chickens, milk and butterfat have 
been added, requiring refrigerated storage. 

The cost. Officials of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., which, under J. B. Hutson, 
has the program in direct charge, can only 
guess at the cost. Informed opinion is that 
the cost will be huge if general employment 
and other economic conditions return to the 
level of 1939, when farm prices stood at 77 
per cent of parity. 

War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes says 
that price-support expenditures for 1945 
could run to $2,000,000,000. Similar .costs 
in prewar were $700,000,000 to $800,000, 
000. In any event, present authorizations 
would be insufficient to pay the bill. 

Conflict. If worker income should drop 
while food prices hold, an intensification 
of the struggle between farmers and labor 
for political and other controls is com 
sidered inevitable. This conflict has been 
present throughout the war, and labor has 
been embittered because it claimed that 
food costs rose faster than wages. 

In summary. There you have the situa 
tion and the outlook brought into focus. 
CCC already is at work and laying its 
plans. But it frankly is worried. 
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Recently, a manufacturer building 


secret military apparatus called for a 
small, compact electric motor that pro- 
vided unfailing, uniform slew speed. 
Since standard “‘off the shelf” gear motors 
could not meet the strict performance 
and design specification, the only solution 
was a special motor. 

Holtzer-Cabot motor development en- 
gineers tackled the job and designed a 
special synchronous gear motor that ex- 





oo. WITH NO SPEED VARIATIONS 


Daa 


actly met all the operating conditions... 
and another military device was on its 
way to help win the war. 

Today, Holtzer-Cabot is designing and 
building special fractional HP motors for 
war products, only. However, our motor 
development engineers, backed by over 50 
years of experience in electric motor de- 
sign will gladly cooperate with you on 
your motor requirements and problems 
for post-war products. 


SPECIAL MOTORS DESIGNED TO FIT THE APPLICATION 











SPEED RECONVERSION 














A typical Ditto System in cur 
rent use by a great manufacturer 
engaged in precision war proe 
duction for expediting ship. 
ping, receiving, and billing. 


cibtais SARE TE CELMVOERT. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 
for free samples showing 
how Ditto One-Writing 
Business Systems will 
speed your reconversion 
problems! 





ness Systems which reduce to a fraction the amoun 
of paper work required in purchasing, production 
— payroll and order-billing. Now is the time to find ou 
how Ditto carries the load in these operations! 


v ROD U C Tl Oo N $ For reconversion use Ditto —Save 


up to 36 hours getting change orders into your shop! 


PURCHASING S Get raw materials into your plant 


10 days faster! 


/ PAYROLLS: All records from one single writing! 
/ ORDER-BILLINGs Eliminate 90 per cent of al 


typing! 





ONE-WRITING 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


DITTO, Inc., 2307 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Please send us free, without obligation, actual form: 
for the following Ditto Systems: 

(Check which System you desire) 


(| Payroll ea Purchasing 

|_| Production [_] Order-Billing 

[] Other Systems for. ......eeceeeceeeereeees coer 
Company Name ....+.eeeeeseees ajo seeds cecdereeleiele aa 
My Name.....cccccscccssccccccccce Title . 
CAEN va) ois oe noises 010 6 pibiiSisioi9 $914) clsisiejois eieie pirates . 
Countyccccscccvccvererercccecccess Stes oo coeee 








The same features— elimination of rewriting, 
speed and error-proof accuracy —with which Ditto 
aided the miraculous conversion from peace-time to 
war-time industry, will again be required by American 
business in reconverting from war operations. 

Ditto will meet this test with its One-Writing Busi- 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Arnerncan Busimess 


Title Reg U.S. Pat. Of 


Basic assumptions behind the Administration's reconversion plan, once the 
German war is ended, are these: 

Materials, plant and labor for most civilian products will be abundant. 

Most industries can switch to peacetime work within a period of months. 

The shift can be made more easily if Government steps out of the picture. 

That's what official planners see ahead as a result of a 40 per cent cut- 
back in military orders. That is the basis of WPB policy to wind up the agency's 
affairs as quickly as possible. That is the reason for War Mobilizer Byrnes's 

















report. 
7 A military priority system is expected to suffice for the Japanese war. 


. Businessmen are to be left largely to their own devices in making plans for 


reconversion. In your own planning, you can count on these over-all policies..... 





























vritings Privately owned plants, normally civilian, will be cut back first. 
n Diteg Competing units in an industry will be released simultaneously, if possible. 
1 Government-owned plants will be kept in reserve until need for them ends. 
ner War plants owning patents and processes will keep contracts in preference 
| : to plants that are simply licensed to produce under these patents and processes. 
& Busi Efficient war producers will be the last to be released from war contracts. 
mani That's the outline for cutbacks. Now, in converting to civilian output..... 
luction Production controls, limitation orders will be lifted when Germany gives up. 
ind ou Priorities will be issued only for war orders and essential civilian goods. 
! Man=-power controls also will be abolished for the most part. If labor 
oe shortages develop in war plants, local job ceilings are to be relied upon. 
p! In brief, businessmen are to get almost no directions from Government in 

planning for the between-wars period. You are to be able to place any orders 
ur plang you wish with suppliers. And you are promised these inducements..... 

Price ceilings at a fixed percentage above your prewar prices, if the item 
g! was not manufactured during war. A general formula is being worked out by OPA. 
: Excess-profits tax repeal after the war with Japan ends. 

nt of al Return to a 40-hour week. This should reduce labor costs for most plants 





through savings on overtime. This policy also is expected to cushion unemploy- 
ment and to keep workers in war plants, where the 48-hour week will continue. 


As for other wartime controls.....this timetable is in prospect: 
Wage-salary ceilings promise to continue along with price controls. Pres- 
sure for higher wages is expected to subside as unemployment rises between wars. 
Gasoline rationing will continue, but with chances of larger allotments. 
AS Food rationing is likely to end with the German war for most items. The 
Byrnes report asks Congress to appropriate around $2,000,000,000 and to outline 
the method to be used in supporting prices for farm crops after surpluses develop. 

















77 a Public works projects are to be approved promptly in communities where jobs. 
al fort disappear. Between wars, these are expected to be financed by local governments. 


Increased unemployment insurance benefits are urged upon States. Federal 
aid to establish uniform payments is expected after election. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


have had little effect on over-all retail sales. Right now, retail stores are 
selling goods at a record level, at an annual rate of $66,800,000,000. That is 
$28,000,000,000 more than the prewar average, $18,000,000,000 better than 1929. 
Next year, the outlook is for retail sales of $63,000,000,000. Declining 
incomes of individuals promise to account for the drop. Still: Retail trade at 
that level will be better than any prewar year. To be more specific..... 
Automotive stores, by end of 1945, should double their present business. 
Hardware stores can expect sales to rise to 80 per cent above prewar levels. 
Household furnishing sales, down from the 1941 peak, can expect an upturn 
through the year. Increase depends on return of electrical appliances to market. 
Jewelry stores, now doing a record $1,000,000,000-a-year business, can 
count on a sharp drop. Next year's business, however, still should exceed prewar. 
Apparel stores, now selling twice the prewar dollar volume, can expect con- 
tinued good business. Demobilization will sustain sales of men's clothing. 
Food stores, also selling at double the prewar rate, can expect a drop in 
business as individual incomes fall off, due to unemployment, loss of overtime. 
Restaurants and bars, now doing a booming $9,000,000,000-a-year business, 
can expect a sharp decline as civilian pocketbooks begin to grow thinner. 
Department stores, mail-order houses and other general merchandise stores 
can expect sales at present levels until near the end of 1945, when they may drop. 
Rural stores can expect a rich market as farm implements, fencing, hardware 
and other scarce supplies for farmers become more abundant with reconversion. 
All in all, retail trade flourished during war and promises to stand up 
well during the reconversion period between wars. 





























Postwar tax plan of the Committee for Economic Development faces the same 
hurdles as other tax plans. Expected budget of around $18,000,000,000 probably 
is too low; national income at $140,000,000 probably is an overestimate. 

Your individual tax planning promises to be safer if you count on a budget 
closer to $25,000,000,000; a national income nearer to $120,000,000,000. Also: 
You should never discount political handicaps in lowering taxes in upper brackets. 

Now, to go into details of the CED tax proposals..... 

Corporation taxes, as such, would be abolished. Only levy would be a 16- 
to-20 per cent standard rate on corporate earnings. But this tax would be 
credited to stockholders when dividends are paid. 

Business losses could be carried forward for six years, both for corporate 
and noncorporate firms. Method of averaging individual incomes also is urged. 

Individual incomes would be taxed at a 16-to-20 per cent standard rate, 
after exemptions of $500 for each taxpayer and each dependent. Present 3 per 
cent normal tax would be repealed. Surtaxes would begin at 3 per cent on net 
income above $2,000, rise to 57 per cent above $5,000,000. Top surtax now is 
91 per cent above $200,000. Dividends would be exempt from standard tax, sub- 
ject to surtax. 

Excises would be retained only on liquor, tobacco, and, possibly, gasoline. 

Estate and gift taxes would be overhauled. 

















r] 

Program promises tax. concessions to all individuals, but greatest benefits 
would go to persons with incomes exceeding $20,000. A man with $2,000 net income 
would pay $360, against $460 now; a man with $200,000 would pay only $95,410 in 
income tax at an 18 per cent standard rate, against $162,820 now. 

Major purpose of this tax plan, as of others, is to encourage business to 
expand after the war. Thus, all postwar plans so far advanced would: (1) abolish 
corporate taxes, or (2) lower taxes on the wealthy, or (3) do both. 

Idea is that only by freeing the funds of individuals and corporations can 
job-creating private industries be established. Biggest hitch in all these 
plans is the political problem of selling voters on a program that would extend 
the biggest tax concessions to corporations and individuals in upper brackets. 
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Long before De Soto explored this 
region, Gulf South Indians hand- 
produced pottery of unusual 

design, identifying their tribes 

.-. for example, this terrapin vessel. 
Today, however, "made in the Gulf 
South" is the unseen stamp on a 


great outflow of war materials for the 








This terrapin vessel, found 


in a Gulf South burial pit, stands 
4¥%¢ inches high and is nearly 
5 inches long... . It was molded 
of native Gulf South clay, 
fired and engraved by hand. 











Allies....And loyal workmen and dependable 


natural gas fuel furnish the energy 
for production. The Gulf South 


is united for Victory. 


THE 





ITS RESOURCES, \ 
ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION 
ARE ALL.DEDICATED TO VICTORY 





UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas ¢r 


Pp 


y dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 


FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss, 





4 oll NIGHT IS DARK. The sea is 
rough. A red light glows in the inky 
blackness. It’s a Lennan “Life Saver” 
... the light that says “Here Iam!”... 
the light that is helping Uncle Sam 
speed rescue work at sea! 

This new Lennan Light has been 
fully approved by the U.S. Coast Guard. 
One-cell battery; all plastic; absolutely 
water-proof. Equipped with a clasp 
that fastens to life preserver or jacket; 
and 36” lanyard with large safety pin. 

Entire production is now restricted 
to War Orders! Procurement Officers 
should check with regular wholesale 
sources or write us direct. 


WAR-APPROVED FLASHLIGHTS IN 
RUBBER + METAL « PLASTIC 
2654 FLETCHER DRIVE » LOS ANGELES 26 
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Titie Reg U.S. Pat. Off 


Lieut. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges is 
leading a veteran American Army in the 
attack upon Germany. Behind him is a 
sweep across Northern France and through 
the Belgian approaches to the Reich. Ahead 
of him lies the battle for Germany itself. 
He commands the American First Army, 
and he and his men have proved themselves 
equal to their portion of that task. 

Yet the name of General Hodges is new 
and unfamiliar to most of the American 
people. It suddenly reached the headlines 
when the First Army pushed into Belgium, 
and showed that it had been doing some 
lively fighting. The fact is that the General, 
his men and their exploits were over- 
shadowed, where public attention was con- 
cerned, by the spectacular advances of 
Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton and his Amer- 
ican Third Army, operating to the West 
and South. 

General Hodges in the field. Where 
General Patton is dashing, flamboyant and 


“U. S. ar Si 
HODGES'S TEAMMATES 
Generals Patton and Bradley 


excitable, General Hodges is calm, studious, 
and, by comparison, seems cautious. He is 
considered one of the Army’s most thor- 
oughgoing officers. Careful preparation pre- 
cedes every move. 

General Hodges seldom rides at the head 
of his columns. But he is close by, check- 
ing operations on his maps, giving orders, 
in a slow, easy voice. In the field, the 
general wears a comfortable windbreaker, 
the usual low-slung helmet and carries his 
service revolver in a loose-swinging shoul- 
der holster. 

The First Army has been in the fight since 
D-Day, although General Hodges did not 





HOLD OUT FOR A 


Kuemiltin 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
has gone to war (along with many 
other accurate Hamilton timepieces). 
But soon it will be back. Wait for the 
new Hamilton . . . a watch worth 
waiting for! 


THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 


Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna, 








| MARTINIS, © 
J Dip FASHIONEDSN 
with RUM 
Make them 
BETTER 


S =s 


RONRICO 


OP, i U \l ba none 


The Rum Connoisseur contains over 100 
tested drink and food recipes. Send for your 
Free Copy. Ronrico Corporation, Miami, 
Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 90 and 151 Proof. 
U. S. Representative: Import Division, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York City. 


Copyright 1944 Ronrico Corp. “Trademarks 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





MISSION COMPLETED 


THESE THINGS of his followed the telegram— 
“The War Department regrets...” 

He was due to go on leave. Home to America. 
He could have bailed out and lived. But there 
was a kid pinned in the ball turret with a smashed 
leg and a trapped look in his eyes. They went 
down togethe.. 

The. are thousands like this boy in the thick 
of the fight. No one has a njionopoly on the dying 
that’s being done in this war. But there’s enough 


of it being done by our friends in the insurance 


business to strike pretty close to home. 

To those insurance people who are ineligible 
for military service, these tragic packages from 
the front are a pretty good argument for backing 
War Bond drives to the hilt, and they’re doing it. 
Thousands of them. Other thousands are helping 
the Red Cross. Working in hospitals. Salvaging. 
Conserving. 

With you, they’re doing their utmost to get 
this war over and get those boys of ours home. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Csualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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OF A NATION 
AT WAR 


**IN ATRIPLE ALLIANCE, 
SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND 
GOVERNMENT ARE ENGAGED 
IN A CAMPAIGN TO MAKE 
AMERICA STRONG BY MAKING 
AMERICANS STRONGER” 





PAUL V. McNUTT 
Federal Security 
Administrator 

xk «* * 


In preliminary events of Chicago’s Vic- 
tory National Open Golf Tournament 
in June and July, Johnny Revolta, 
member of the Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co.’s advisory staff, figured in triple 
honors. Revolta and Lt. Patty Berg, 
U.S.M.C., also on Wilson’s advisory 
staff, won the Pro-Lady event. Revolta 
was one of the team that won the Pro- 
Senior event, and his foursome turned 
in the best team score total for 36 holes. 


ck ok of 


In the Victory National Open, Gene 
Sarazen, one of the old-timers of 
the Wilson advisory staff, tuned up 
for some handsome play in which 
he twice broke 70 on the Edgewater 
course. : 


x % * 


Alice Marble and Mary Hardwick, ten- 
nis advisors to Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., have throughout the past year 
toured many training camps and col- 
leges giving exhibition matches and 
have also aided materially in war bond 


drives. ae 


Both Eastern and Western teams 

in ‘‘Esquire’s’’ first All-American 
Boys Baseball Game at the Polo 
Grounds on August 7th were out- 
fitted with quality uniforms by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


x *&* * 


Wilson is doing everything possible with 
available war-time materials to back up 
the nation’s physical fitness activities 
with needed sports equipment. Scarci- 
ties are everywhere appearing, how- 
ever, and measures must soon be taken 
to permit increased manufacture if 
sports activities are to avoid serious 


handicap, 


President 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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command it until a few weeks later. It cap- 
tured Cherbourg, and won the historic 
break-through at St. Lo, which made Gen- 
eral Patton’s swift swing about Paris pos- 
sible. 

As part of a well-integrated plan, Gen- 
eral Patton turned to the West, while Gen- 
eral Hodges headed northwestward. Mov- 
ing steadily ahead, General Hodges’s ar- 
mored spearheads, motorized infantry and 
artillery fought their way over historic bat- 
tlefields, past Compiegne, where the armis- 
tice of 1918 was signed, into the Ardennes 
Forest and through Sedan, where the Ger- 
man Army cracked the Maginot Line in 
1940. 

The same steady pace carried the First 
Army into Belgium, along the path through 
Namur and Liege, headed toward the Ruhr, 
the seat of Germany’s industrial might. On 
the way, the First Army picked up 25,000 
prisoners, including two German generals, 
in two days’ time. In all, it has captured 
more than 150,000 prisoners. 

The man who led and planned this ad- 
vance has had an unusual military career. 

General Hodges’s career. In the first 
place, he did the unusual thing of quitting 
West Point nearly forty years ago to enter 
the Army as an enlisted man. Three years 
later, almost as quickly as though he had 
finished his course at the Military Acad- 
emy, young Hodges had won his commis- 
sion as a second lieutenant. The usual run 
of Army assignments—the Philippines, var- 
ious posts in this country—followed. In 
1916, he went to Mexico with General 
Pershing. He saw hard fighting in France 
in the first World War as a captain and 
major. He learned then about the Meuse 
River country over which he has been 
fighting recently. In fact, he won a citation 
for scouting out and storming an advan- 
tageous site for crossing that river. The 
citation said that, at the head of a small 
storming party, young Hodges attacked 
the enemy “not 100 paces distant.” The 
crossing was effected after 20 hours of 
“ceaseless struggling” and his “fearlessness 
and courage were mainly responsible for 
the advance of his brigade to the heights 
east of the Meuse.” General Hodges found 
crossing the Meuse easier this time. 

Between the two big wars, the General 
attended practically all the Army’s ad- 
vanced schools for officers. The early phases 
of this war found him in administrative 
posts, including that of Chief of Infantry. 
For organizing the Army’s replacement 
training centers and schools, he received 
the Distinguished Service Medal. General 
Hodges went to Europe only last March, 
and his appointment to command the First 
Army followed without fanfare. 

Two methods. Military men already are 
drawing lessons from the Battle of France. 
One of them is psychological. They look at 
the contrasting methods of General Hodges 
and General Patton and come to the con- 
clusion that, in the hands of the right men, 
both the careful and the daring approach 
can be equally successful. 















Plan NOW to Get 
an ANCHOR FENCE 


Ae Anchor Fence says ‘‘Keep Out’’ to 

trespassers, animals and others who 
deface gardens and shrubbery—or who 
take ‘‘short cuts’’ that wear a path across 
your lawn. Anchor Fences, because of 
their exclusive, deep-driven ‘‘anchors,” 
always stay in line, erect and strong, in any 
soil. Because of wartime restrictions, 
Anchor Fences for residences are not avail- 
able now. But you can arrange now to get 
an Anchor Fence as quickly as possible 
after the war. Send for Catalog No. 99 now, 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 6610 Eastern Ave,, 
Baltimore-24, Maryland. 


NATION-WIDE SALES 
AND 
ERECTING SERVICE 
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Cool, clean, sweet-smoking KirsTEN 
pipes will again be available. Your pipe 
dealer is now taking orders for KIRSTENS 
.+.get your name toward the top of his 
list so you will be sure of a KIRSTEN pipe 
when they arrive. 


SERVICE MEN FIRST PLEASE 
A great many service men have asked for a 
KirsTEN pipe, so we ask that the first supply 
of pipes go for men in the services. Check 
dates for overseas Christmas mailing. You 
still have time to send “him” a KirsTEN 
pipe for Christmas. 


Your dollars can help win this war 
«+. buy more and more War Bonds 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Seattle 1, Washington 
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W ILL passengers have to dress for dinner?”, one enthusiast asked on 

seeing Pullman-Standard’s exciting designs for this railroad 

diner of the future. 


No. But a natural question, perhaps. For this superb new car, in 


its decor and appointments, will rival the dining facilities of the 
finest clubs and hotels. 





TETE-A-TETE: Tea for two or a full Novel arrangements of tables for one, two or four allow more comfort 
qa | course dinner may be enjoyed when and privacy, give roomy passage through the car and permit swift, 
TITIES| °°. desire privacy. The novel shaped unobtrusive, convenient service with greater efficiency. The color 

tables permit ease of service. ‘ 


schemes, upholstery and lighting are all in the spirit of a gay, 
unrationed tomorrow .. . no detail that will add to gracious dining 


Kirsten i 4 has been overlooked. 
eagle | | In this pleasant atmosphere you will relax and enjoy delicious meals, 
xp of his } prepared in immaculate kitchens, by chefs whose chief delight is to 


TEN pipe cater to particular palates. 


As expertly engineered as it is ingeniously designed, this is the dining 


ray b ; car of ‘Tomorrow. This is the car sophisticated travelers will talk about. 

sKe' 

rst supply In Pullman-Standard’s exhibit rooms, forward-looking rail- 

a8 You road men by the hundred are viewing the blueprints and 

KIRSTEN designs for this and many other postwar cars of different 
types—designs ready to be turned into realities immediately 

Sao materials are available. Yes, Pullman-Standard is ready! 
















er ade 
COCKTAIL CORNER: In this smartly lee tp wilh Vileuan Standad 
decorated alcove groups gather for We oul... - 
gay chat and refreshing appetizers. we AR BONDS CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A pleasant and popular place in UY MORE W " CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 
which to meet and entertain friends. B * World's largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cors 






© 1944—P. S. C. M. Co. Offices in seven cities . . . Manu‘acturing plants in six cities 
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MANPOWER 


HERE IN MAINE— 


Is Not Just A Matter 
Of Counting Noses 


@ The State of Maine is proud of the war record 
of its workers. But, the truth is, that as a body 
they would be the last to claim any special 
citation for the great job they are doing. All-out 
effort to them is but duty—to conscience, to 
country, and to the men in service. 


@ This instinctive sense of responsibility of our 
workers is one of the major reasons why more 
and more industries are locating their plants or 
branches in the State of Maine. 


@ Business is also aware that our Maine workers 
are born craftsmen, natively resourceful, and 
ingenious; that they are highly apt_at many 
trades and are easily trained to new. This com- 
bination of manual skill and responsibility to 
the job is a sound foundation for productive 
plant operation. 


@ These traits, as much as anything else, trace 
to contentment. A large percentage of our 
workers own their own homes, live on farms 
and in small communities in the life of which 
they take an active part. All outdoors is at 
their doorstep, scenery, recreational and sports 
facilities w hich millions, each year, travel cross- 
country to enjoy. They eat well and live well, 
in the most healthful climate in the nation. 


@ Don’t overlook industrial Maine in your post- 
war planning. You'll find that Maine-offers 
vast wealth of raw materials vital both for 
staple and the many new products now blue- 
printed for our after-the-war life; that power 
here is abundant and available at nominal cost; 
that transportation facilities to both domestic 
and foreign markets are of the best; that the 
richest areas for both consumer goods and in- 
dustrial products are just overnight from Maine. 


@ This book describes fully the many advan- 
tages of locating a business home here in Maine. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy upon request. 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


a 









Maine Deve!prient Commission 
INDUSTRY SERVICE 
State House, Augusta, Maine 





“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off 
Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Origin of Our Third Army 

Sir:—In People of the Week (USN, 
Aug. 25, 1944), there is a sentence that 
reads as follows: “General Patton created 
his own army on the battlefield from 
units of the American First Army.” 

I have seen this particular squib in oth- 
er places and other magazines. I doubt its 
correctness. The Third Army was one of 
the original four field armies of the Army 
of the U.S. General Patton’s latest pic- 
ture shows him wearing the shoulder patch 
of the Third Army. This Third Army 
patch has been worn by thousands of men 
of the Army for some years. It certainly is 
not the patch of a. “new army.” 

I believe that Lieut. Gen. Krueger, now 
commanding officer of the Sixth Army in 
the Southwest Pacific theater, was the orig- 
inal commanding officer of the Third 
Army, which was trained in the South- 
western part of the U.S. 

To imply that this highly trained unit 
is a mere group of troops detached from the 
First Army is extremely unfair, and, unless 
my information and my memory are both 
wrong, that’s exactly what’s happening. 

It is probably true that there has been 
some shuffling of GHQ troops between the 
First and Third Armies, but I believe the 
core and even the majority of troops with 
Patton are “old” Third Army men and not 
a “creation of Normandy.” How about it? 
New York, N.Y. Joa is: 
(Ed. note: The statements made in the 
above communication are described as ac- 
curate in official sources.) 


* 


Is A World Force Practical? 


Sir:—I quote from the Editorial in the 
Aug. 25 issue: “What we really need is a 
universal organization tc maintain peace 

. for the general international organiza- 
tion to invoke sufficient military 
strength to squelch all aggression from any 
quarter, including any that may develop 
among the larger nations themselves.” 

Ideal, but impractical. Too much nation- 
alism and too much jealousy regarding na- 
tional sovereignty. Who can imagine that 
any of the great powers would consent to 
any military strength capable of crushing 
its army, navy or air force? 

Such a desirable situation may develop 


in the far-distant future, but not now. 


. Considered in the light of trail blazing for 


the future, the idea is excellent. 


Rio Hondo, Tex. Mrs. H. B. Witt1amMs 











INSURING 


PROPERTY OWNERS 
sinct 1824 


FIRE 
HAIL 
RAIN 
STRIKE 
LEASEHOLD 
LIGHTNING 
WINDSTORM 
AUTOMOBILE 
EARTHQUAKE 
EXPLOSION 
OCEAN MARINE 
INLAND MARINE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
EXTENDED COVERAGE 
RIOT—CIVIL COMMOTION 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 
RENTS and RENTAL VALUE 
TRANSPORTATION and AVIATION 





UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1824 


“NEW YORK,.Ne¥; 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 





HEAT POWDER 


- FOOT POWDER - BABY POWDER 


RELIEVES 
Chafing Insect Biles 
Sun Burn Nettle Rash 
Prickly Heat and all minor 
skin and foot irritations. E 
CHAS. AMMEN CO., LTD. | 
Alexandria, La. 
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TORO 
POWER MOWERS: 


L 
TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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.. with Cyyer 


T TOOK imagination, ingenuity and a little 
daring to own a horseless carriage ’way 
back when ... The automobile was a cranky, 
noisy infant, as innocent of comforts as any 
newborn babe. Times have changed. The 
modern smooth-running, fast-starting car owes 
much of its fine performance to the copper 
which helped give it the electric starter, its 
efficient ignition, lighting and cooling systems. 
American industry has taken advantage of 
the special qualities of copper in improving 
our way of life—utilizing the strength, work- 
ability, freedom from rust and excellent con- 


ductivity of copper to the benefit of all. 

Matching the forward march of progress has 
been the pioneering American copper industry 
—meeting every new call for the red metal 
and its alloys, and, as at Anaconda, breaking 


“all production records in supplying wartime 


needs. Helping to win the war is, of course, 
the big assignment now, but... 

WHEN THE RED METAL GETS THE GREEN LIGHT 
after the requirements of the fighting 
forces are filled, copper and copper 
alloys will again be ready to play 
their part in helping to build a better world. 


W/Z, 
DUNN 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


* Lend More for Victory— Buy an Extra War Bond x 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Coming Drop in Farm Exports... Behind WPB Decision 
To Lift Controls .. . Inter-Allied Conflict Over Greece? 


Inside official view is that the Amer- 
ican farmer stands to lose most of his 
export market in the postwar period, 
and rather quickly. Officials who study 
these problems see few permanent 
markets for cotton, wheat, corn and 
most other farm crops that once were 
exported on a large scale. 


* c® & 


Small business groups are taking credit 
for the sudden announcement of the 
WPB reconversion plan to lift controls 
as soon as Germany collapses. The 
claim is that small-business pressure 
forced announcement of the plan be- 
fore top WPB and Army-Navy of- 
ficials really wanted to say anything. 


eae « & 


One reason why Senate and House are 
likely to agree on a small board to 
handle policy on surplus property dis- 
posal is that leaders in Congress want 
a check on the White House. Board 
members would have to be confirmed 
by the Senate, and Senators could in- 
sist on policy makers more to their 
liking. . 
x &k * 


Will Clayton is expected to resign as 
Surplus Property Administrator when 
Congress completes action on the pres- 
ent bills. Mr. Clayton is not interested 
in acting simply as agent for a policy 
board. 


x *k * 


Inside union politics are viewed by 
some Washington labor officials as re- 
sponsible for the wave of strike threats 
by mine supervisors at this time. If 
many mines are held by the Govern- 
ment during the United Mine Workers 
convention this week, John L. Lewis 
would have an argument that cen- 
tralized control of the union is neces- 
sary. One group of mine workers is 
challenging strong control from head- 
quarters. 


xk * 


One of the most vexing postwar dis- 


posal problems facing the Govern- 


72 


ment is electric power capacity. The 
Government will own a huge surplus 
capacity for electric power production 
and has no plans for using it. 


xk * 


Most Washington observers are pleas- 
antly surprised at the progress made 
in postwar security talks at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks. The feeling is growing that 
the agreement to come out of the con- 
ference will be supported by all Demo- 
crats and Republicans in Congress, 
except the most extreme nationalists. 


* kk * 


Department of Agriculture officials 
are pointing out that War Mobilizer 
James F. Byrnes, in opposing return 
to “a policy of scarcity,” used a term 
that hitherto has been strenuously de- 
nounced by Administration spokes- 
men when it was used by members of 
the opposition party to describe the 
Roosevelt farm program. 


* * otk 


Some military officials in Washington 
privately viewed Russia’s declaration 
of war on Bulgaria as a political rather 
than a military move. They could see 
no tactical advantage in widening the 
line of battle. 


x k * 


War Food Administration officials are 
wondering if businessmen actually 
have come to like Government regu- 
lation. Their wonderment is caused by 
the protests they have been receiving 
from canners and others in the food 
trades over the ending of rationing on 
most canned foods. 


x *k * 


A hitch in relief plans for liberated 
areas already is developing. Under 
present agreements, UNRRA is au- 
thorized only to act in liberated areas, 
not conquered countries. That leaves 
the U.S. Army with responsibility for 
supplying Italy with U. S. goods. Pres- 
sure is growing to have UNRRA, with 
a world pool at its disposal, lend a 
hand. 


Entry of the Russian Army into 
Greece is seen as introducing a new 
element into the political picture there. 
Prime Minister Churchill, apparently 
. with U. S. consent, has been favoring 
the conservative group in the Greek 
Government-in-exile at Cairo. Pre- 
mier Stalin might want to back the 
left-wing group. 
x x& & 


British financiers are saying that 
American businessmen, in stressing 
private enterprise and its ability to do 
the whole job of putting people to 
work, may be making trouble for 
themselves if it should turn out that 
large numbers are unemployed. 


* -& * 


Officials of OPA are beginning to re- 
gard themselves as orphans of the Ad- 
ministration. They were not consulted 
about lifting of rations on canned 
foods and were not in on the meeting 
that decided to lift controls after Ger- 
many’s surrender. 


x *k * 


Texans in President Roosevelt’s offi- 
cial family are somewhat surprised at 
Vice President Wallace’s success in 
getting some action on dealing with 
the balky presidential electors from 
Texas. The Vice President saw Gov- 
ernor Coke Stevenson of Texas at 5 
a.m. one morning, and soon the Gov- 
ernor was on his way to the White 
House. 


vw & * 


An early recess of Congress, now wide- 
ly expected, is causing some concern 
in Administration circles. The Second 
War Powers Act, under which many 
war agencies operate, is due to expire 
Dec. 31, and Congress may not have 
time to extend the measure after a re- 
cess, especially if a debate develops. 
xk * 

The farm machinery industry is not 
worried about reconversion plans. Im- 
plement plants already are producing 
normal products at above the prewar 
rate. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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oo a supply of Dewar’s these days 
often calls for a mew strategy. Several 
reconnaissances at your favorite Scotch Head- 
quarters may be required. But your patience 
will be rewarded when you proudly serve the 
Scotch that has been awarded 60 world honours! 


TO YOUR COUNTRY—BUY U.S. 





HONOU RS OF 


Th Re pS 


Val COTS 
(Captain) 


Tangier, 1680—Bilenheim—W aterloo 
Ava —Alma—Sevastopol 
Ypres, 1915,°17,°18—Somme, 1916, ° 18 —Palestine, 1917,°18 


HONOURS OF 
DEWAR’'S “White Label’ 


Award of the Interna- 


. one of more than 





tional Exposition of ee ry 60 me dals honouring 
Agriculture, Buenos +7 {| Dewar s for excellence 
Aires, Argentina, 1910 use n | in Scotch Whisky. 














White Label 
dal Scotch for more than 80 years 
Victoria Vat 


Ne Plus Ultra— Liqueur Scotch 











WAR BONDS 
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1, Vbite Label, 
“PED SCOTCH wir 
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THE 








MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE 


Dewars ; 
ite Label 


and Victoria Vat 


WORLD 


Both 86.8 Proof e BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 








DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION 








LUCKY STRIKE 


means fine tobacco ; 
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Copyright 1944, The American Tobecco Company 


Yes, sir! LS, MFT. 


